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EFFECTS  OF  A  PERSUASIVE  COMMUNICATION  ON  UNDECIDED 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS'  ATTITUDES,  BELIEFS,  AND  INTENTIONS 

TO  SEEK  CAREER  COUNSELING 

By 

Carolyn  Ringer  Lepre 
May  2000 

Chair:  Kim  Walsh-Childers,  Ph.D. 
Major  Department:  Mass  Communication 

Higher  education  in  the  United  States  has  become  a  more  than  $165  billion 
industry.  There  are  approximately  13  million  undergraduate  students  enrolled  in  more 
than  3,600  college  and  universities,  and  as  much  as  50  percent  of  these  students  are 
imdecided  about  their  majors  and  future  career  plans.  While  this  state  of  undecidedness  is 
not  necessarily  cause  for  alarm,  many  of  these  students  are  at  risk  of  failure,  emotional 
problems,  and  dropping  out. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  effects  of  a  persuasive  message 
written  in  the  form  of  a  college  student  newspaper  column  on  undecided  students'  intent 
to  seek  career  counseling. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  Theory  of  Planned  Behavior  (TOPB),  an  expectancy- 
value  model,  would  provide  an  effective  framework  for  studying  the  impact  of  a 
persuasive  message  on  the  intent  to  seek  information  about  careers  from  an  informed 


source,  such  as  a  career  counselor  or  career  workshop.  This  theory  suggests  that  people 
will  behave  as  they  intend  to  behave  as  long  as  the  behavior  will  allow  them  to  obtain 
favorable  outcomes  and  the  behavior  meets  the  expectations  of  others  who  are  important 
to  them. 

A  survey  and  experiment  were  conducted  at  the  University  of  Florida  to  test  the 
TOPB's  applicability.  It  was  hypothesized  that  student  attitudes,  subjective  norms,  and 
perceived  behavioral  control  would  predict  behavioral  intentions,  and,  in  turn,  behavioral 
intentions  would  predict  behavior.  In  addition,  it  was  hypothesized  that  by  targeting 
students'  salient  beliefs  regarding  career  counseling  workshops,  an  effective  print 
campaign  could  be  developed  that  would  encourage  undecided  students  to  seek  career 
advice  earlier  in  their  college  careers. 

It  was  found  that  attitudes  were  the  most  significant  predictor  of  student 
behavioral  intentions,  with  subjective  norms  adding  slightly  to  the  model.  However, 
perceived  behavioral  control  was  found  to  be  non-significant.  Behavioral  intention  was 
foimd  to  predict  behavior,  although  not  as  strongly  as  was  originally  predicted. 

It  also  was  found  that  a  message  uses  positive  reinforcement  of  salient  beliefe  and 
creating  positive  links  between  outcomes  and  workshop  attendance  did  cause  a  change  in 
behavioral  intention  toward  a  greater  reported  likelihood  of  workshop  attendance. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Higher  education  in  the  United  States  has  become  a  more  than  $165  billion 

industry.  There  are  approximately  13  million  undergraduate  students  enrolled  in  more 

than  3,600  colleges  and  universities  across  the  country,  and  enrollment  is  expected  to 

increase  to  16  million  by  the  year  2002  (Simpson  &  Frost,  1993;  Karabell,  1998; 

Kruckeberg,  1995).  Of  further  interest  is  that  this  figure  may  be  a  conservative  one,  when 

current  events  such  as  Clinton's  higher  education  initiative  are  taken  into  account.  In 

1997,  Clinton  pledged  "to  make  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years  of  education  ~  at  least 

two  years  of  college  —  just  as  universal  in  America  by  the  twenty-first  century  as  a  high 

school  education  is  today"  (Haworth,  1997).  Increasingly,  college  is  being  seen  as  an 

American  birthright,  and  students  are  responding  to  the  call  (Karabell,  1998;  Matthews, 

1997;  Sacks,  1996).  College  is  seen  more  as  an  assumption  than  a  choice,  and  because  of 

this,  today's  students  are  arguably  different  than  students  of  past  generations  (Ringer, 

1999;  Matthews,  1997;  Sacks,  1996).  What  remains  the  same,  however,  is  their  need  to 

figure  out  a  plan  ~  an  academic  plan  for  their  coUege  years  and  a  career  plan  for  their 

futures. 

Of  this  substantial  group  of  new  students,  researchers  estimate  that  between  20 
percent  and  50  percent  enter  their  freshman  year  undecided  about  their  major  and  future 
career,  and  that  between  50  percent  and  70  percent  of  the  entire  student  population  will 
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change  their  major  and  future  career  plans  at  least  once  during  college  (Gordon  &  Steele, 
1992;  Astin,  1977;  Berger,  1967;  Crites,  1969;  Gordon,  1976). 

This  substantial  population  of  undecided  students  has  been  of  considerable 
interest  to  researchers  for  more  than  40  years  (Chase  &  Keene,  1980;  Titley  &  Titley, 
1980;  Abel,  1966;  Osipow,  1973;  Theophilides,  Terenzini,  &  Lorang,  1984).  Gordon 
(1984)  describes  this  body  of  research  as  falling  into  three  main  categories:  studies  on  the 
reasons  for  indecision,  studies  on  the  characteristics  that  make  up  an  undecided 
individual,  and  treatments  or  solutions  to  help  undecided  students  become  "decided."  She 
also  offered  a  succinct  definition  of  "undecided"  in  terms  of  the  college  student.  For  the 
most  part,  the  term  "undecided"  is  used  to  describe  students  who  are  unwilling,  unable,  or 
unready  to  make  educational  and/or  vocational  decisions. 

For  many  students,  even  knowing  where  to  begin  in  the  process  of  choosing  a 
major  or  career  can  be  difficult.  Students'  initial  choices  can  be  unrealistic  as  they  are 
often  based  on  little  knowledge  about  academic  requirements  or  major  and  job 
relationships  (Pierson,  1962;  Gordon  &  Steele,  1992).  ACT  President  Richard  L. 
Fergeson  commented  that  students  career  aspirations  were  out  of  sync  with  the  jobs  that 
wiU  be  available  for  many  of  them.  He  continued  that  students  would  benefit  fi-om 
educators  helping  them  to  start  their  career  explorations  early,  perhaps  as  early  as  eighth 
grade,  and  that  career  counselors  and  teachers  need  to  provide  them  with  up-to-date 
college  and  career  planning  information  so  that  the  students  can  make  better  career 
decisions  (American  College  Testing  Program,  1998).  Other  factors  that  contribute  to 
difficulty  choosing  or  staying  in  a  major  or  career  path  include  poor  high  school 
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preparation,  poor  academic  performance  in  a  subject  required  for  a  major  or  career  (such 
as  math  or  science),  inaccurate  information  sources  (such  as  entertainment  television  or 
peers),  and  uninformed  parents  (Ringer  &  Dodd,  1997;  Gordon  &  Steele,  1992). 

What  impact  does  being  imdecided  have  on  a  student?  Chase  and  Keene  (1981) 
found  that  students  who  postpone  declaring  a  major  have  significantly  lower  grade  point 
averages,  take  fewer  hours  of  coursework,  and  are  less  academically  motivated  than 
students  who  declare  their  majors  and  careers  early. 

Gordon  (1984)  stated  that  other  factors  can  complicate  these  effects  by 
confounding  the  decision-making  process.  Students  who  feel  pressured  to  make  changes 
in  a  hurry,  such  as  by  the  administration  or  parents,  may  not  want  to  spend  enough  time 
examining  alternatives.  Other  students  may  drift  along,  not  acknowledging  or  facing  their 
indecision,  and  become  depressed  or  discouraged  because  of  a  lack  of  direction.  These 
issues  become  magnified  the  fiirther  a  student  is  into  his  or  her  college  education,  as  even 
more  pressure  is  put  upon  upperclass  students  to  make  a  concrete  decision. 

Further  complicating  this  issue  is  the  principle  of  student  satisfaction  and  its  effect 
on  student  performance.  According  to  researchers,  satisfaction  with  college  experiences 
is  an  important  outcome  from  college  (Bean  &  Vesper,  1994;  Graham  &  Cockriel,  1990; 
Lurmeborg,  1975).  Tan  (1992)  found  in  a  study  of  recent  college  graduates  that  students 
reported  "preparation  for  a  career"  as  the  most  highly  desired  student  outcome  for 
attending  college.  Lunneborg  (1975)  compared  two  groups  of  students,  college  graduates 
who  were  still  undecided  about  what  career  path  to  take  with  those  students  who  had 
chosen  a  vocation  three  months  after  graduation.  The  "imdecided"  graduates  were  found 
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to  have  done  less  well  in  college,  were  less  satisfied  with  their  college  experience,  and 
had  not  been  as  motivated  by  vocational  goals  while  in  college. 

Academic  and  career  advisors  also  play  an  important  role  in  undecided  students' 
decision-making  process  (Marra  &  Schweitzer,  1992;  Gordon  &  Steele,  1992).  Advising 
has  been  found  to  be  a  leading  factor  in  student  retention,  morale,  and  grade  point 
average  (Crockett,  &  Crawford,  1989;  Andrews,  Andrews,  Long,  &  Henton,  1987).  Some 
researchers  suggest  that  the  key  to  reaching  and  affecting  confused  and/or  undecided 
students  is  advisor  availability,  expertise,  and  attitude.  Gordon  and  Steele  (1992)  suggest 
that  advisors  need  to  be  available  when  students  need  and  seek  help  because  if  students 
wait  too  long  to  seek  help  with  major  and  career  selection,  they  may  give  up.  Advisors 
must  be  well- versed  in  a  wide  variety  of  careers  and  majors,  as  well  as  being  open  to 
student  needs  and  desires.  Gordon  and  Steele  (1992)  also  suggest  that  the  greatest  success 
will  be  reached  if  advisors  view  changing  majors  as  a  "natural,  developmental 
phenomenon;"  then  they  will  convey  feelings  of  acceptance  and  support  to  the  student 
(p.24). 

If  a  hasty  decision  is  reached,  or  if  an  undecided  student  chooses  a  career  path 
simply  to  appease  family  members  or  peers,  he  or  she  may  enroll  in  a  major  program 
based  on  inaccurate  information.  This  student  may  take  a  few  courses,  then  realize  he  or 
she  has  made  a  mistake,  but  by  the  time  this  is  discovered,  it  may  be  too  late  to  change 
without  a  large  financial  penalty  and/or  a  delayed  graduation  date  because  of  university 
requirements  and  credit  hour  restrictions. 
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This  paradox  of  college  education  today  becomes  obvious  once  recognized. 

Universities  across  the  country  are  requiring  students  to  select  a  major,  which  should 

prepare  them  for  a  career,  upon  admission.  The  students  are  tracked  and  have  only  a 

limited  number  of  hours  to  complete  their  degree  and  major  program.  Yet,  as  researchers 

have  argued,  the  tentativeness  of  a  student's  initial  choice  is  consistent  with  normal 

personal  and  career  development  (Titley  &  Titley,  1980;  Gordon,  1984;  Berger,  1967). 

As  Berger  (1967)  stated,  "Students  should  be  encouraged  to  consider  an  early  decision  as 

tentative,  a  choice  to  be  tested,  confirmed,  or  disconfirmed,"  (p.  888).  Titley  and  Titley 

(1980)  continue  this  thought  by  noting, 

beyond  acceptance  and  encouragement  of  developmental  exploration 
which  can  be  provided  by  proper  counseling  and  advising,  institutions 
of  higher  education  should  aim  to  provide  a  more  total  environment  that 
helps  rather  than  hinders  this  testing,  confirming,  and  disconfirming  -  and 
a  total  environment  that  treats  this  behavior  as  normal,  (p.  298) 

Without  proper  guidance  and  support,  these  undecided  students  may  fail  to 

achieve  their  potential,  and  the  ramifications  of  this  "failure"  affect  more  than  the 

individual  student.  Families,  peers,  teachers,  and  entire  universities  are  all  affected  by  this 

process. 

Purpose  of  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  the  effects  of  a  persuasive  message 
written  in  the  form  of  a  college  student  newspaper  column,  on  an  undecided  student's 
intent  to  seek  career  counseling.  Despite  the  volume  of  research  on  career  development, 
few  studies  have  attempted  to  gauge  the  impact  mass  media  may  have  on  college 
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students'  career  choice.  Of  these  studies,  most  have  been  content  analyses  that  suggest 
the  effect  of  career  stereotypes  and  misleading  job  activities  (Signorelli,  1997). 


1     It  is  proposed  that  the  Theory  of  Planned  Behavior  (Ajzen,  1985),  an  expectancy- 
value  model,  provides  an  effective  framework  for  studying  the  impact  of  a  persuasive 
message  on  the  intent  to  seek  information  about  careers  from  an  informed  source,  such  as 
a  career  counselor  or  career  workshop.  This  model  (TOPB)  suggests  that  people  will 
behave  as  they  intend  to  behave,  as  long  as  the  behavior  will  allow  them  to  obtain 
favorable  outcomes  and  the  behavior  meets  the  expectations  of  others  who  are  important 
to  them.  Because  it  is  generally  thought  that  the  process  of  selecting  a  career  is  one  that 
ends  with  a  favorable  outcome  and  that  both  parents  and  peers  weigh  heavily  in  the  way 
young  adults  make  decisions,  the  TOPB  appears  applicable  to  this  study. 


While  it  is  realized  and  acknowledged  that  mass  media  and  other  forms  of 
persuasive  communication  may  be  only  a  small  piece  of  the  career  decision-making 
process,  it  is  a  significant  part.  Students  are  daily  users  of  many  forms  of  media,  and  the 
impact  of  media  on  various  attitudes  and  beliefs  has  been  heavily  documented  (e.g.  Chan, 
1998;  Chaffee,  Wrad,  and  Tipton,  1970;  D.F.  Roberts  and  Maccoby,  1985;  Flay  and 
Burton,  1990;  Atkin  and  Wallack,  1990;  Newhagen,  1994)).  While  researchers  do  not 
always  agree  on  the  exact  impact  of  a  particular  medium  on  society,  there  is  no  question 
that  media  do  indeed  have  an  effect,  either  by  changing  attitudes  and  beliefs  in  some  way 
or  by  reinforcing  existing  attitudes  and  behaviors  (Pierce,  1993). 


Scope  and  Limitations  of  the  Study 
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Study  of  the  influence  of  a  mass  media  message,  which  specifically  addresses 
several  of  the  variables  known  to  influence  career  decision  (e.g.  parental  influence  and 
opinion,  knowledge  about  careers,  peer  opinion,  and  personal  attitudes  and  beliefs  about 
a  specific  career  and/or  the  importance  of  career  selection),  should  be  of  value  to  college 
educators  and  career  counselors.  Knowdng  more  about  how  a  student  selects  a  career  can 
lead  to  more  effective  programs  to  educate  undecided  students  as  well  as  better 
counseling  techniques  for  use  with  all  students. 


CHAPTER  2 
LITERATURE  REVIEW 

This  literature  review  comprises  four  main  sections:  (1)  a  review  of  career 
development  theory  as  it  relates  to  the  "undecided"  student;  (2)  a  discussion  of  the 
Theory  of  Reasoned  Action  and  a  review  of  selected  empirical  studies  in  which  the 
TORA  was  used  as  the  framework;  (3)  a  discussion  of  the  Theory  of  Planned  Behavior 
and  a  review  of  selected  empirical  studies  in  which  the  TOPB  was  used  as  the 
framework;  and  (4)  a  review  of  the  effect  of  persuasive  messages  in  print  media  on 
attitudes  and  beliefs,  including  a  discussion  of  source  credibility. 

Career  Development  and  the  Undecided  Student 

An  extensive  amount  of  research  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  how  attending 
college  affects  students.  The  college  experience  has  been  shown  to  have  a  significant 
impact  on  values,  personality,  behavior,  and  life-styles  (Astin,  1977).  However,  in  study 
after  study,  students  say  that  "career  preparation"  is  the  most  valuable  outcome  of  college 
(Tan,  1992;  Astin,  King,  &  Richardson,  1976).  In  contrast  to  the  general  stereotypes  of 
students  in  past  generations,  Gardner  (1989)  asserts  that  students  today  are  more  self- 
concerned  and  career-oriented. 

For  many  students,  the  process  of  choosing  and  preparing  for  a  career  may  seem 
daunting  and  confiising.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  coUeges  and  universities  across  the 
country  have  set  up  career  education  centers,  programs  to  help  faculty  be  better  and  more 
effective  advisors,  and  other  career  development  programs. 
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What  is  Career  Education? 

Career  education  has  been  defined  by  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  OflBcers 

(in  Jesser,  1983)  as: 

...an  instructional  strategy,  aimed  at  improving  educational  outcomes  by 
relating  teaching  and  learning  activities  to  the  concept  of  development. 
Career  education  extends  the  academic  world  to  the  world  of  work.  In 
scope,  career  education  encompasses  educational  experiences  beginning 
with  early  childhood  and  continuing  throughout  the  individual's 
productive  life.  A  complete  program  of  career  education  includes  an 
awareness  of  self  and  world  of  work,  broad  orientation  to  occupations 
(professional  and  non-professional),  in-depth  exploration  of  selected 
(occupational)  clusters,  career  preparation,  an  understanding  of  the 
economic  system  of  which  jobs  are  a  part,  and  placement  for  all  students, 
(p.  71) 

The  United  States  OfBce  of  Education  expanded  this  definition  in  an  ofiBcial 
policy  paper  in  1974  (Hoyt,  1975).  This  ofiBcial  definition,  which  included  learner 
outcomes,  stated: 

Career  education  is  the  totality  of  experiences  through  which  one  learns 
about  and  prepares  to  engage  in  work  as  part  of  her  or  his  way  of  life.  The 
learner  outcomes  are  as  follows:  (1)  competent  in  the  basic  academic  skills 
required  for  adaptability  in  our  rapidly  changing  society;  (2)  equipped 
with  good  work  habits;  (3)  capable  of  choosing  and  who  have  chosen  a 
personally  meaningfiil  set  of  work  values  that  foster  in  them  a  desire  to 
work;  (4)  equipped  with  career  decision-making  skills,  job  hunting  skills, 
and  job-getting  skills;  (5)  equipped  with  vocational  personal  skills  at  a 
level  that  will  allow  them  to  gain  entry  into  and  attain  a  degree  of  success 
in  the  occupational  society;  (6)  equipped  with  career  decisions  based  on 
the  widest  possible  set  of  data  concerning  themselves  and  their 
educational-vocational  opportunities;  (7)  aware  of  means  available  to  them 
for  continuing  and  recurrent  education  once  they  have  left  the  formal 
system  of  schooling;  (8)  successful  in  being  placed  in  a  paid  occupation, 
in  further  education,  or  in  a  vocation  consistent  with  their  current  career 
education;  and  (9)  successful  in  incorporating  work  values  into  their  total 
personal  value  structure  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  able  to  choose  what, 
for  them,  is  a  desirable  lifestyle,  (p. 9) 
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Career  education,  when  put  to  use  by  students  and  faculty,  can  enable  students  to 
make  better  decisions  about  their  majors  and  careers.  By  knowing  more,  students  can 
help  themselves  integrate  education  with  their  future  career  plans  more  effectively. 
As  Jesser  (1993)  commented,  "it  is  a  process  that  will  help  the  learner  to  learn 
how  to  learn"  (p.  74). 
Who  Is  The  "Undecided  Student"? 

A  large  population  of  students  exists  who  are  at  particular  risk  of  having  an 
unsuccessful  and  impleasant  career-decision  making  process.  This  population  is 
composed  of  students  who  are  "undecided."  If  a  conservative  estimate  is  made  from  what 
research  suggests,  more  than  7  million  students  fall  into  the  "undecided"  category  some 
time  during  college.  Additionally,  if  just  incoming  freshmen  are  considered,  of  the  nearly 
1  million  students  who  take  the  ACT  assessment  annually,  one-half  indicated  that  they 
were  not  fully  sure  of  their  vocational  choice,  yet  83%  of  the  students  reported  that  they 
desired  a  four  year  degree  or  higher  (American  College  Testing  Program,  1998). 
Lewallen  (1992)  commented  that  "the  time  has  come  to  formally  recognize  in  our 
policies  and  practices  that  the  majority  of  entering  students  are  in  an  undecided  mode. 
Being  imdecided  is  not  the  exception,  but  rather  the  norm"  (p.l  10). 

Osipow  (1973)  proposed  that  there  were  five  main  reasons  for  a  student  being 
undecided:  vocational  choices  that  are  inconsistent  with  the  individual's  self-information, 
students  not  keeping  pace  developmentally  with  their  peers,  emotional  instability,  frozen 
behavior  between  two  desirable  choices,  and  avoidance  behaviors,  such  as  putting  off 
declaring  a  major  or  purposely  not  showing  up  for  academic  or  career  advising  sessions. 
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Tyler  (1953)  suggested  that  the  opinions  and  attitudes  of  family  and  friends  contribute  to 
a  students'  indecision,  as  well  as  sex-role  stereotyping,  non-acceptance  of  realistic 
limitations  or  obstacles,  and  an  individual  being  interested  and  talented  in  many 
directions,  causing  an  inability  to  narrow  down  the  choices. 

Researchers  do  agree  that  undecided  students  are  a  heterogeneous  group  (Gordon, 
1984;  Titley  &  Titley,  1980).  Some  factors  associated  with  indecision  include  situation- 
specific  choice  anxiety,  concern  with  self  identity,  generalized  indecision,  and 
multiplicity  of  interests  (Appel,  Haak,  &  Witzke,  1970). 

There  also  has  been  discussion  about  the  difference  between  indecision  and 
indecisiveness,  with  some  believing  that  the  latter  is  a  sign  of  immaturity  (Tyler,  1953). 
Goodstein  (1965)  proposed  the  concept  that  these  are  two  distinct  types  of  individuals. 
Undecided  students  are  that  way  for  a  number  of  reasons,  such  as  vocational  immaturity 
or  lack  of  readiness  necessary  to  form  a  decision.  These  students  feel  anxiety  from  the 
inability  to  reach  a  decision,  with  societal  and  educational  factors  contributing  to  the 
pressure.  The  indecisive  person  finds  anxiety  associated  with  the  choice  process  and  is 
debilitated  to  the  point  of  being  unable  to  reach  a  decision  about  anything.  Goodstein 
states  that  the  former  students  simply  require  information  and  choice  help,  while  the  latter 
student  needs  to  deal  with  personal  or  societal  pressures  before  a  decision  can  be  reached 
about  anything. 

Homack  and  Gillingham  (1980)  suggest  that  career  indecision  is  self-defeating 
behavior.  The  students  rationalize  their  lack  of  responsibility  for  not  deciding  on  a  career 
by  stating  that  they  lack  the  concentration  to  think  about  their  choices,  blaming  others, 
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comparing  or  distorting  feedback  that  they  get  from  advisors  or  parents  regarding 
different  career  choices,  and  relying  on  external  forces  or  evidence.  These  students  use 
these  negative  techniques  to  shift  the  responsibility  onto  someone  else,  thereby  relieving 
themselves  of  the  pressure  and  urgency  to  make  a  decision.  The  researchers  suggest  that 
these  students  need  to  learn  responsibility  for  their  own  behavior  before  a  decision- 
making process  can  be  successful. 
Impact  of  Being  Undecided 

Whatever  the  reasons,  indecision  can  create  a  multitude  of  problems  for  the 
student.  Auber  (1986)  commented  that  few  faculty  members,  advisors,  or  college 
counselors  have  not  heard  students  describe  intense  anxiety  and  finstration  about  finding 
a  career  goal  or  life  direction,  which  in  turn  can  cause  a  sense  of  confiision  and 
depression.  Being  unable  to  settle  on  a  'Sdsible  and  viable  goal"  can  make  a  student  feel 
"defective,  immatiire,  and  even  hopeless"  (Auber,  1986,  p.70). 

Research  on  the  undecided  student  has  yielded  mixed  results.  For  example, 
undecided  students  have  been  shown  to  have  lower  grade  point  averages  (Anderson, 
Creamer,  &  Cross,  1989;  Chase  &  Keene,  1981;  Lunneborg,  1975),  higher  attrition  rates 
(Foote,  1980;  Abel,  1966;  Beale  &  Noel,  1980;  City  College  of  San  Francisco,  1975; 
Daubman  &  Johnson,  1982;  Muskat,  1979;  Reyes  &  Withers,  1983;  Rice,  1983; 
Smitherman  &  Carr,  1981;  Titley  &  Titley,  1980;  WesseU,  Engle,  &  Smidchens,  1978); 
.  and  to  be  less  satisfied  with  the  college  experience  (Creamer,  &  Cross,  1989;  Chase  & 
Keene,  1981)  than  decided  students.  Undecided  students  have  been  described  as  more 
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anxious  (Kimes  &  Troth,  1974;  Walsh  &  Lewis,  1972),  more  dependent  (Ashby,  Wall,  & 
Osipow,  1966),  and  more  dogmatic  (Maier  &  Herman,  1974)  than  their  decided  student 
counterparts  (as  reviewed  in  Taylor,  1982).  However,  other  researchers  have  found  no 
significant  differences  in  grade  point  averages  between  decided  and  undecided  students 
(Abel,  1966;  Ashby,  Wall,  &  Osipow,  1966)  or  that  undecided  students  had  higher  grade 
point  averages  than  decided  students  (Lewallen,  1995).  Lewallen  (1995)  also  found 
undecided  students  more  likely  than  decided  students  to  stay  in  college  and  graduate. 
Taylor  (1982)  stated  that  the  existence  of  conflicting  results  may  be  in  part  due  to 
researchers'  assumptions  that  all  undecided  students  are  the  same,  or  that  the  causes  of 
their  indecision  are  identical.  Lewallen  (1995)  also  commented  on  the  conflicting  results 
found  by  diflFerent  researchers  and  suggested  that  another  part  of  the  conflict  may  result 
fi"om  different  definitions  of  "decidedness."  In  other  words,  the  researchers  selected  their 
sample  of  students  to  study  in  diflFerent  ways.  For  example,  some  researchers  defined 
undecided  students  using  an  admissions  form  or  survey  (Chase  &  Keene,  1981;  Foote, 
1980;  Titley  &  Titley,  1980),  while  others  defined  them  based  on  a  personal  interview  or 
personal  statement  (Abel,  1966;  Ringer,  1999).  Still  other  researchers  used  diflFerent 
methods  (Taylor,  1982).  On  this  groimds  alone,  conflicting  results  are  not  surprising. 
However,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  research  that  supports  the  diflFerences  between 
decided  and  undecided  students  than  does  not. 

In  his  landmark  studies,  Astin  (1977;  and  1993),  found  declaring  a  major  was 
found  to  have  a  significant  impact  on  career  outcomes,  with  early  declaration  having 
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positive  influences  on  completing  a  degree  and  job  placement.  Astin  (1977)  also  noted 
that  "students  whose  major  fields  are  closely  associated  with  their  career  objectives  are 
more  likely  to  achieve  these  objectives  than  students  without  declared  majors  or  in 
unrelated  fields"  (p.  159).  Gardner  (1989)  found  similar  results  and  added  that  imcertainty 
about  what  to  study  is  the  most  firequent  reason  high-ability  students  give  for  dropping 
out  of  college. 

Attrition  rates  are  not  to  be  underestimated.  According  to  Tinto  (1987),  44  of 
every  100  new  college  students  will  have  left  their  initial  institution  after  two  years,  and 
researchers  would  argue  that  a  large  portion  of  these  drop-outs  are  included  in  the 
"imdecided"  population  (Gardner,  1989;  Pascarella  &  Terenzini,  1991) .  While  many 
large  universities  have  many  more  applicants  per  year  than  can  be  admitted,  a  high  drop- 
out rate  means  that  quality,  first-choice  students  are  being  lost  and  university  reputation 
may  suffer.  Attrition  rate  plays  an  important  role  in  the  recruitment  of  quality  students,  as 
a  high  drop-out  rate  may  not  be  attractive  to  students  and  parents  who  expect  to  pay  for 
and  get  a  quality  education  that  culminates  with  a  diploma.  For  example.  Money 
magazine  takes  into  accoimt  attrition  rates  when  evaluating  American  colleges  and 
universities  in  its  annual  survey. 

Gardner  (1989)  offered  a  possible  solution  for  this  attrition. 

We  have  seen  that  when  freshmen  sense  the  relevance  of  their  college 
experience,  they  are  more  likely  to  persist.  A  precondition  of  relevancy,  of 
course,  is  the  student's  goal.  Freshmen  who  are  undecided  about  their 
academic  majors,  degree  goals,  or  intended  careers  are  attrition  risks.  If  we 
are  to  reduce  the  dropout  rate,  we  must  help  students  move  toward  goal- 
directed  thinking  and  behaviors,  (p.  87) 
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The  Need  For  Career  Guidance 

In  light  of  the  research  that  suggests  indecision  about  selecting  a  career  is 
detrimental  to  both  students  and  institutions  of  higher  education,  many  researchers  have 
offered  solutions  to  the  problem.  Often,  the  discussion  of  the  problem  ~  or  problems,  as 
the  case  may  be  ~  includes  the  impact  and  effect  of  career  guidance  and  career 
counseling.  Isaacson  and  Brown  (1993)  cite  the  following  statistics:  Only  approximately 
60  percent  of  college  graduates  report  being  in  their  present  career  as  a  result  of 
following  a  conscious  plan.  Of  those  adults  who  either  did  not  finish  college  or  attended  a 
two-year  institution,  about  43  percent  followed  a  conscious  plan  into  their  current  careers. 
Approximately  15  to  20  percent  of  those  who  attended  some  form  of  post-secondary 
education  had  never  used  any  occupational  information.  Nearly  60  percent  of  college 
graduates  would  try  to  get  more  information  about  careers  if  they  could  start  over,  and 
only  about  55  percent  of  those  who  graduated  from  college  or  received  some  college 
training  feel  that  their  skills  are  being  well  used  in  their  current  jobs.  Additionally, 
Johnston  and  Packer  (1987)  propose  that  while  it  is  expected  that  the  number  of  jobs 
requiring  a  college  degree  will  increase  in  the  next  few  years,  there  will  be  increasing 
unemployment  and  underemployment  among  college  graduates  because  of  an  oversupply 
and  because  of  a  mismatch  between  the  education  received  by  graduates  and  the  demands 
of  the  work  force. 

Career  guidance  and  counseling  can  help  to  improve  these  statistics.  Shertzer  and 
Stone  (1980)  define  guidance  in  this  way: 
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As  an  education  construct,  [guidance]  refers  to  the  provision  of 
experiences  that  help  pupils  to  understand  themselves;  and  as  a  program,  it 
refers  to  procedures  and  processes  organized  to  achieve  certain 
educational  and  personal  goals. .  .Guidance  is  the  process  of  helping 
individuals  to  understand  themselves  and  their  world,  (p.  12) 

Most  college  students  are  required  to  select  a  major  by  the  time  they 
complete  their  sophomore  year.  While  this  does  not  mean  they  are  required  to 
select  a  career  by  this  time,  because  the  two  are  often  closely  related  and  because 
research  suggests  the  closer  a  major  is  related  to  career  aspirations,  the  better  for 
the  student,  students  should  have  begun  the  process  of  selecting  a  career  by  this 
time.  Auber  (1986)  pointed  out  that  there  are  exceptions.  For  example,  some 
students  resist  thinking  about  the  future  and  are  determined  just  to  study  what 
really  interests  them  at  the  time.  However,  career  selection  eventually  is  a  factor 
in  most  everyone's  life. 

Career  counseling  has  been  found  to  have  a  positive  effect  on  persistence 
(BeU  &  Shope,  1990;  Beal  &  Noel,  1980;  Forrest,  1982).  Crockett  (1985)  reported 
that  by  the  students'  second  year,  students  should  have  an  established  relationship 
with  an  advisor.  This  relationship  can  help  students  to  clarify  their  educational 
and  career  goals.  Choosing  a  career  can  be  a  conlusing  process  and  is  often  more 
complicated  than  sometimes  is  realized. 

Career  counseling,  as  defined  by  Brown  and  Brooks  (1991),  is  "a  process  aimed 
at  facilitating  career  development  that  involves  choosing,  entering,  adjusting  to,  and 
advancing  in  a  career."  Career  problems  can  include  undecidedness,  indecisiveness  (the 
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inability  to  choose),  work  performance,  incongruence  between  the  person  and  the  work 
role,  job  stress,  and  inadequate  integration  of  work  with  other  life  roles  (Isaacson  & 
Brown,  1993).  Therefore,  the  general  goal  of  career  counseling  can  be  to  help 
individuals  learn  how  to  make  a  series  of  career-related  choices  wisely  and  confidently 
(Kinnier  &  Krumboltz,  in  Gysbers,  1984). 

Career  counseling  is  probably  the  most  widely  offered  of  the  career-related 
services  (Goodson,  1982)  and  has  been  the  subject  of  much  research.  Literature  on  the 
need  for  formal  career  guidance  goes  back  as  far  as  the  early  1900s.  For  example. 
Sparling  (1933)  conducted  a  large  survey  of  students  enrolled  at  Long  Island  University, 
asking  them  for  candid  information  regarding  major  and  vocational  selection.  He  found 
that  students  in  the  1930s  were  ill-prepared  for  the  careers  to  which  they  aspired.  For 
example,  he  reported  that  of  the  students  who  said  they  intended  to  be  physicians,  50 
percent  did  not  have  grades  high  enough  to  admit  them  to  a  medical  school  in  the  United 
States.  Of  those  who  intended  to  be  teachers,  75  percent  had  grades  below  80  in  the 
subjects  they  intended  to  teach.  Only  2  percent  had  read  any  information  (including 
biographies,  books,  and  articles)  concerning  their  vocations,  and  80  percent  believed  that 
they  would  make  more  money  than  they  average  practitioner  in  their  chosen  field  actually 
earned.  Sparling  concluded  that  steps  needed  to  be  taken  to  educate  and  guide  students 
into  making  more  informed  decisions. 

Through  the  years,  this  discrepancy  between  what  students  want  to  do,  what  their 
talents  are,  and  what  the  real  world  actually  has  to  offer  has  not  changed  much.  Students 
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still  overestimate  of  the  financial  rewards  of  certain  occupations  (e.g.  advertising) 
(Signorelli,  1997)  and  have  trouble  reconciling  their  talents  and  interests  with  a  viable 
occupation  (Ringer,  1999,  American  College  Testing  Program,  1998). 

In  order  to  make  a  career  choice,  a  student  must  go  through  a  decision-making 
process.  According  to  Pietrofesa  and  Splete  (1975),  this  decision-making  process  occurs 
throughout  one's  career  development  and  is  affected  by  several  factors,  primarily 
understanding  the  process,  self-knowledge,  occupational  knowledge,  experience,  and 
vocational  maturity.  Of  these  aspects,  all  can  be  affected  in  a  positive  way  by  career 
counseling. 

Often  the  first  obstacle  to  overcome,  "understanding  the  process,"  can  be  the  most 
difficult.  Pietrofesa  and  Splete  (1975)  note  that  "many  people  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
involve  themselves  in  making  decisions  because  they  do  not  wish  to  take  the  risk 
involved.  They  are  unable  to  see  that  making  a  choice  can  be  within  their  control  and  that 
it  can  be  a  learning  experience  that  is  beneficial  rather  than  constricting  or  harmful" 
(p.  104).  Counselors  can  help  the  student  learn  about  him-  or  herself  and  about  different 
occupational  opportunities.  Good  counselors  have  been  trained  professionally  and  should 
be  able  to  provide  both  information  and  empathy  to  the  undecided  student. 

However,  no  matter  how  well  trained  the  counselors  may  be,  students  often  have 
to  make  the  first  contact.  They  must  be  willing  and  able  to  take  the  steps  to  contact  the 
counselor  and  take  the  time  to  meet  them.  Statistics  show  that  many  students  are  not 
partaking  of  available  resources.  For  example,  the  University  of  Florida's  Career 
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Resource  Center  Annual  Report  1997-1998  stated  that  only  4,238  students  of  the  more 

than  40,000  students  enrolled  at  UF  received  individual  counseling.  Another  12,439 

students  attended  career  workshops,  classroom  presentations,  student  organization 

presentations,  and/or  special  events.  However,  it  is  not  known  if  these  are  the  same 

students  who  participated  in  the  events  over  and  over  or  if  all  are  different  students 

entirely.  Even  assuming  they  are  different  students,  the  percentage  of  the  overall  student 

population  who  took  an  active  role  in  seeking  out  information  and  used  these  resources 

still  is  only  approximately  32  percent.  It  is  reported  that  approximately  45  percent  of  the 

students  who  visited  career  resource  counselors  are  undecided  about  their  majors,  and  an 

additional  1 5  to  20  percent  who  reported  having  recently  changed  their  majors  came  in  to 

use  the  library  facilities  or  attend  a  career  workshop. 

Student  Involvement  and  Student  Success 

Important  in  the  conversation  about  career  guidance  is  the  theory  of  student 

involvement  (Astin,  1977).  No  matter  how  qualified,  interested,  and  helpful  a  career 

counselor  may  be,  if  students  do  not  seek  out  the  help,  or  actively  involve  themselves  in 

the  process  of  career  selection,  no  good  may  be  accomplished.  Herr  (1970)  stated. 

The  facilitation  of  planfulness  and  of  career  development,  then,  involves 
not  only  knowledge,  but  opportunities  to  apply  the  knowledge  to  one's 
personal  characteristics.  It  involves  the  student's  willingness  to  commit  to 
work  a  sense  of  value,  ego-involvement,  personal  endeavor,  and 
achievement-related  motives,  (p.53) 

Astin's  theory  holds  that  "students  learn  by  becoming  involved.  .  .  Student 
involvement  refers  to  the  amount  of  physical  and  psychological  energy  that  the  student 
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devotes  to  the  academic  experience"  (p.  133- 134).  Astin  (1985)  summarized  involvement 
theory's  five  basic  postulates  as  follows: 

(1)  Involvement  refers  to  the  investment  of  physical  and  psychological 
energy  in  various  "objects."  The  objects  may  be  highly  generalized  (e.g. 
the  student  experience)  or  highly  specific  (e.g.  preparing  for  a  chemistry 
examination). 

(2)  Regardless  of  its  object,  involvement  occurs  along  a  continuum. 
Different  students  manifest  different  degrees  of  involvement  in  different 
objects  at  different  times. 

(3)  Involvement  has  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  features.  The  extent 
of  a  student's  involvement  in,  say,  academic  work  can  be  measured 
quantitatively  (e.g.  how  many  hours  the  student  spent  studying)  and 
qualitatively  (e.g.  does  the  student  comprehend  the  assignment  or  just  sit 
and  stare  at  the  book). 

(4)  The  amount  of  student  learning  and  personal  development  associated 
with  any  educational  program  is  directly  proportional  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  student  involvement  in  that  program. 

(5)  The  effectiveness  of  any  educational  policy  or  practice  is  directly 
related  to  the  capacity  of  that  policy  or  practice  to  increase  student 
involvement,  (p.  135-136) 

Pietrofesa  and  Splete  (1975)  included  the  idea  of  involvement  in  their  discussion 
of  decision  making,  stating  that  "it  is  reasonable  to  suggest  that  an  individual  needs  to  be 
involved  in  the  true  decision-making,  needs  to  know  a  choice  is  to  be  made,  and  that  this 
choice  is  based  on  knowledge  of  self  and  available  alternatives"  (p.  159).  Pascarella  and 
Terenzini  (1991)  and  Tinto  (1987)  also  have  pointed  out  that  degree  of  involvement  will 
lead  to  greater  persistence  and  satisfaction  with  the  student's  college  experience. 

Two  large  studies,  one  conducted  at  more  than  200  colleges  and  universities 
(Pace,  1989)  and  one  at  a  California  college  (Friedlander,  1990),  illustrated  the  impact  of 
involvement  on  students.  These  studies  showed  substantial  differences  among  students  in 
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their  level  of  involvement  in  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  available  for  learning 
in  the  college  setting.  One  of  the  most  important  findings  of  these  studies  was  that  the 
amount  and  quality  of  participation  in  learning  activities  was  a  more  important 
determinant  of  student  achievement  in  college  than  such  factors  as  age,  ethnicity,  family 
income,  number  of  hours  employed,  high  school  grade-point  average,  and  marital  status 
(Friedlander,  1990;  Pace,  1984;  Pace,  1989).  In  other  words,  what  students  get  out  of 
college  will  depend,  to  a  considerable  degree,  on  the  extent  to  which  they  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  provided  in  the  college  setting  (Friedlander  &  MacDougall,  1991). 

One  important  feature  of  student  involvement  theory  is  the  premise  that  within  the 
college  setting  exists  a  partnership  between  the  institution  and  the  student.  Both  the 
college  and  the  student  have  their  parts  to  fulfill  in  order  to  achieve  the  best  outcome. 
Pace  (1984)  stated  that  colleges  are  accountable  for  the  resources  and  facilities,  the 
programs  and  procedures,  and  the  stimuli  and  standards  they  provide  for  promoting 
student  learning  and  development.  Students  are  accountable  for  the  amount,  breadth,  and 
quality  of  effort  they  invest  in  their  own  learning  and  development,  and  specifically,  in 
using  the  facilities  and  opportimities  that  are  available  in  the  college  setting,  including 
those  of  advisors,  career  counselors,  and  career  resource  centers.  As  Baird  (1990) 
concluded  after  studying  the  results  of  his  comparative  review  of  the  undergraduate 
experience  at  several  types  of  colleges  and  universities,  "It  is  not  the  presence  of 
fecilities,  fimding,  and  staff,  but  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put  that  is  critical"  (p.  278). 
His  results  showed  that  fi-om  the  student  perspective,  general  liberal  arts  colleges,  which 
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emphasize  undergraduate  education  and  the  quality  of  that  experience  for  students, 
provided  a  richer  college  experience  than  other,  larger  colleges  with  more  resources. 
Students  at  these  schools  reported  being  more  "involved,"  for  example,  by  engaging  in 
discussions  with  faculty,  utilizing  student  union  resources,  and  by  actively  participating 
in  sports  or  recreation  (Baird,  1990). 

Advisors  and  counselors  play  an  important  role  in  increasing  student  involvement. 
Astin  (1977)  stated  that  "frequent  interaction  with  faculty  members  is  more  strongly 
related  to  satisfaction  with  college  than  any  other  type  of  involvement  or  indeed  any  other 
student  or  institutional  characteristic"  (p.  149).  Friedlander  (1990)  found  that  students 
who  met  with  a  faculty  advisor  said  that  interaction  significantly  influenced  their  decision 
to  remain  in  college.  In  a  survey  of  full-  and  part-time  students  that  attempted  to 
determine  satisfaction  with  faculty  academic  advising,  Purdy  (1986)  found  that  the  more 
times  students  and  their  faculty  advisors  met,  the  higher  the  students'  satisfaction  with  the 
process;  this  held  true  for  both  fiill-  and  part-time  students. 

In  a  study  that  investigated  correlates  and  moderators  in  college  students' 

vocational  indecision,  Taylor  ( 1 982)  found  that  "locus  of  control,"  defined  as  the  extent 

to  which  individuals  attribute  the  occurrence  of  environmental  events  to  internal  factors 

vs.  external  factors,  was  an  important  factor  in  the  way  a  student  proceeds  with  career 

selection.  Taylor  stated: 

Individuals  perceiving  an  internal  locus  of  control  tend  to  view  themselves 
as  having  more  control  over  and  personal  responsibility  for  the  direction 
of  their  lives  than  do  externals,  who  are  likely  to  feel  themselves 
powerless  to  control  events  (e.g.  career  choice  is  largely  determined  by 
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chance,  luck,  or  fate).  Thus,  internally  locused  individuals  may  take  both 
an  active  role  in  the  direction  of  their  educational/vocational  futures  and 
personal  responsibility  for  decision  making  and  for  gathering  the  kinds  of 
information  necessary  to  such  decisions.  (p.319) 

Taylor  also  found  that  locus  of  control  was  the  only  significant  predictor  of 
vocational  indecision  for  high-ability  students.  She  speculated  that  this  may  be  in  part  due 
to  the  possibility  that  these  students  have  many  talents  and  therefore  would  do  well  in  a 
variety  of  occupations. 

Based  on  this  research,  it  can  be  concluded  that  student  involvement  does  play  a 
key  role  in  the  success  or  failure  of  career  counseling.  On  a  logical  level,  it  makes  perfect 
sense  to  assume  that  the  more  actively  the  student  works  to  make  a  decision  about  a 
career,  the  more  success  that  student  will  have  in  achieving  the  goal,  which  in  many 
cases,  is  simply  to  make  the  decision  at  all  (Gardner,  1 989;  Gordon,  1 984). 

T  A  Theory  of  Reasoned  Action 

Introduction 

Since  the  early  1900s,  when  researchers  began  investigating  the  relationship 
between  attitudes  and  behaviors,  a  number  of  theories  have  been  proposed  to  give  a 
framework  that  would  help  provide  both  correlation  and  predictive  information.  One  such 
theory,  the  theory  of  reasoned  action  (Fishbein,  1967;  Fishbein  &  Ajzen,  1975),  proposed 
that  an  individual's  behavior  is  immediately  determined  by  the  intention  to  behave  in  a 
certain  way,  and  that  this  intention  is,  in  turn,  influenced  by  that  individual's  attitude 
toward  the  behavior  and  the  individual's  perception  of  the  social  pressure  put  on  him  or 
her  to  perform  the  behavior  (Fishbein  &  Ajzen,  1980)  (See  Figure  2.1).  Intentions 
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represent  a  person's  motivation  to  follow  a  conscious  plan  to  try  to  perform  a  certain 

behavior.  The  stronger  an  individual's  intentions,  the  more  the  individual  is  expected  to 

try,  and  thus  the  greater  likelihood  that  the  behavior  actually  will  be  performed.  For 

example,  if  a  student  says  that  he  or  she  is  very  motivated  to  seek  career  help  from  a 

counselor,  then  it  is  thought  that  he  or  she  will  attempt  to  make  the  appropriate 

arrangements  (ie.  an  appointment)  to  see  the  coimselor.  In  general,  the  attitude  toward 

performing  the  behavior  is  assessed  using  a  traditional  measure  of  attitude  (such  as  the 

semantic  differential).  The  perception  of  social  pressure,  otherwise  known  as  the 

subjective  norm,  is  assessed  through  items  that  ask  if  important  others  (called  referents) 

think  a  particular  behavior  should  be  performed  (Fishbein  &  Stasson,  1990). 

The  attitude  toward  performing  the  behavior  and  the  perception  of  subjective 

norms  can  be  predicted  from  behavioral  beliefs,  evaluations,  normative  beliefs,  and 

motivations  to  comply  (see  Figure  2.1).  As  defined  by  Fishbein  and  Stasson  (1990), 

behavioral  beliefs  refer  to  the  perceived  likelihood  that  the  behavior  will 
lead  to  certain  outcomes;  evaluations  refer  to  the  extent  to  which  these 
outcomes  are  judged  to  be  positive  or  negative;  normative  beliefs  consist 
of  the  likelihood  that  a  particular  referent  thinks  one  should  or  should  not 
perform  the  behavior  in  question;  and  motivations  to  comply  refer  to  the 
extent  to  which  one  wants  to  comply  with  the  referent  in  question. 
Therefore,  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  attitude,  belief  strength  is  multiplied  by 
outcome  evaluation  and  the  resulting  products  are  summed  across  all 
salient  beliefe.  (p.  1 74) 

Subjective  norms  are  calculated  by  multiplying  the  strength  of  each  normative 
belief  with  the  person's  motivation  to  comply  with  the  referent  in  question,  and  then 
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summing  the  resulting  products  across  all  salient  referents  (Ajzen  &  Madden, 
1986)  (see  Figure  2.1). 
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 ► 

Figure  2.1 :  Path  Model  for  the  Theory  of  Reasoned  Action. 


Fishbein  and  Ajzen  (1975;  1980)  propose  that  other  variables  that  had  been 
suggested  in  the  past  to  contribute  to  behavior,  such  as  age,  educational  level,  past 
behavior,  and  sex,  are  external  to  the  model  and  are  assumed  to  influence  intentions  to 
the  extent  that  they  affect  either  attitudes  or  subjective  norms.  They  state,  "the  theory's 
validity  depends  not  on  support  for  hypotheses  concerning  the  effects  of  external 
variables  but  on^mpirical  support  for  the  relationships  put  forth  in  the  model"  (Fishbein 
&  A^en,  1980,  p.9)  Specifically,  they  are  referring  to  the  relationships  between  attitude 
toward  the  behavior  and  subjective  norms,  the  relative  importance  of  attitudinal  and 
normative  considerations,  intention,  and  behavior. 
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Application  of  the  Theory  of  Reasoned  Action 

The  application  of  the  theory  of  reasoned  action  (TORA)  to  a  wide  variety  of 
behavioral  outcomes  has  met  with  considerable  success.  Dozens  of  studies  have  been 
conducted  over  the  past  20  years,  in  both  experimental  and  naturalistic  settings, 
examining  both  the  correlations  between  the  variables  in  the  model  and  its  ability  to 
explain  behaviors,  as  well  as  the  predictive  value  of  the  model's  application  to  certain 
behaviors.  For  example,  TORA  has  been  applied  to  weight  loss  (Sejwacz,  Ajzen,  & 
Fishbein,  1980),  family  planning  behaviors  (Fishbein,  Jaccard,  Davidson,  Ajzen,  & 
Loken,  1980a;  Vinokur-Kaplan,  1978),  reinlisting  in  the  military  (Shtilerman,  1982), 
smoking  marijuana  (Ajzen,  Timko,  &  White,  1982),  voting  behavior  (Fishbein,  Ajzen,  & 
Hinkle,  1980),  having  an  abortion  (Smetana  &  Adler,  1980),  attendance  at  an  employee 
training  session  (Fishbein  &  Stasson,  1990),  and  changing  the  behavior  of  alcoholics 
(Fishbein,  Ajzen,  &  McArdle,  1980).  In  educational  contexts,  TORA  has  been  used 
successfully  to  explain  and  predict  student  intentions  to  study  science  or  enroll  in  science 
courses  (Stead,  1985;  Koballa,  1988;  Norman  &  Tedeschi),  and  elementary  school 
teachers'  intentions  to  teach  science  using  hands-on  activities  (Koballa,  1986). 

Three  studies  have  applied  TORA  to  career  decision-making  processes  with 
success.  Sperber,  Fishbein,  &  Azjen  (1980)  conducted  a  study  investigating  the  factors 
underlying  women's  occupational  choices,  specifically  whether  they  desired  and  planned 
to  be  homemakers  or  to  work  professionally  outside  the  home.  Their  sample  consisted  of 
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1 1 1  high  school  women,  and  each  student  was  given  a  carefully  formulated  questionnaire 
designed  to  determine  what  variables  would  predict  a  woman's  decision  to  become  a 
homemaker  or  to  pursue  a  career  outside  the  home.  The  results  supported  the  hypothesis 
that  the  intentions  of  these  women  to  pursue  either  lifestyle  depended  on  the  difference 
between  their  desires  to  attain  each  of  the  lifestyles.  The  stronger  their  intention  to  pursue 
one  of  the  lifestyles,  the  more  likely  they  were  to  select  that  lifestyle  when  given  a 
choice.  The  intentions  were  found  to  be  predicted  by  attitudes  and  subjective  norms. 
Interestingly,  the  researchers  point  out  that  this  study  is  a  good  example  of  how  external 
variables  are  unnecessary  for  prediction  and  explanation  of  women's  career  choice  when 
using  TORA.  Specifically,  their  results  are  inconsistent  with  the  commonly  held  belief 
that  personalities,  interests,  and  needs  will  affect  a  woman's  career  choice  (when 
deciding  between  homemaking  and  a  career  outside  the  home).  Whereas  conventional 
explanations  say  that  a  career-oriented  woman  will  value  different  things  in  life  than  a 
homemaking-oriented  woman,  the  researchers  found  no  difference  in  the  evaluations  of 
what  mattered  to  them  in  terms  of  lifestyle.  Simply,  some  women  believed  that 
homemaking  would  make  them  happier  and  more  fulfilled,  and  others  believed  that  a 
career  would  provide  the  same  satisfaction.  These  personality  traits  and  interests  filter 
into  the  woman's  belief  system  and  therefore,  are  taken  into  account  when  measuring 
attitudes  and  subjective  norms. 

In  a  similar  study,  Vincent,  Peplau,  and  Hill  (1998)  examined  young  women's 
career  intentions  using  the  TORA  fi^amework,  but  in  a  longitudinal  study.  Fishbein  and 
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Ajzen  (1980)  stated  that  in  order  for  the  TORA  to  predict  behavior  with  the  most  success, 
intention  must  be  measured  close  in  time  to  the  actual  behavior;  for  example,  asking 
students  what  is  the  likelihood  of  attending  a  certain  class  in  the  next  week  or  month. 
They  have  argued  that  if  the  measure  of  intention  and  the  actual  behavior  span  a  long 
time  period,  intentions  may  change  and  therefore  be  less  predictive  of  behavior  (see 
Randall  &  Wolff,  1994,  for  a  meta-analytic  review  of  this  issue).  However,  Vincent, 
Peplau,  and  Hill  desired  to  test  the  TORA  using  what  they  called  "stable  intentions." 
Specifically,  the  researchers  examined  the  influences  on  women's  career  orientations  and 
the  association  between  career  orientation  and  career  behavior  14  years  later.  The 
subjects  were  women  who  had  attended  college  or  graduate  school  in  1973  and  had 
participated  in  the  Boston  Couples  Study,  another  longitudinal  investigation  (Rubin, 
Peplau,  &  Hill,  1979).  Data  was  gathered  fi^om  105  women  in  1987  to  determine  if  their 
stated  intentions  regarding  career  choice  had,  indeed,  resulted  in  the  stated  career 
behavior.  The  researchers  found  that  their  test  of  the  TORA  was  generally  successful. 
The  women's  career  orientations  while  in  college  directly  predicted  career  behavior  14 
years  later.  They  also  found  marginal  correlations  between  gender-role  attitudes  and  the 
career  orientation  and  significant  positive  correlations  between  the  influence  of 
"important  others"  and  their  own  career  preferences.  For  example,  in  this  sample,  young 
women's  perceptions  of  their  boyfiiends'  preferences  for  combining  marriage  and  career 
were  directly  related  to  their  own  preferences,  as  were  the  women's  perceptions  of  their 
parents'  attitudes  toward  careers.  In  conclusion,  the  researchers  note,  "it  is  clear  that 
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women's  career  intentions  in  early  adulthood  significantly  predict  their  career  behavior 
many  years  later.  The  college  years  may  represent  a  critical  time  in  which  women 
formulate  their  career-related  intentions"  (p.  774-775). 

In  a  study  that  analyzed  how  the  unemployed  coped  with  job  loss  and  what  factors 
influence  job-seeking  behaviors,  Vinokur  and  Caplan  (1987)  utilized  the  TORA  as  a 
predictive  model.  Over  a  four-month  period,  297  recently  imemployed  people 
participated  in  the  study,  and  the  results  supported  the  TORA  as  useful  in  prediction.  The 
researchers  also  found  several  interesting  results.  First,  they  found  that  actions  and 
intentions  were  jointly  determined  by  strength  of  the  belief  that  the  behavior  would  lead 
to  certain  outcomes  and  the  perceived  degree  of  attractiveness  of  those  outcomes. 
Second,  they  found  that  attitudes  and  subjective  norms  were  the  main  determinants  of 
intentions  to  seek  a  job,  with  69  percent  of  the  variance  explained  by  these  two  variables. 
Third,  they  found  that  intention  was  the  main  determinant  of  behavior.  Fourth,  they  found 
that  perceived  social  support  fi"om  significant  others,  including  the  communicated  support 
that  engaging  in  specific  job-seeking  behaviors  is  wise  and  worthwhile,  is  important. 
Together  with  intention,  this  perception  of  significant  other  support  accoimted  for  23 
percent  of  the  variance  in  behavior.  Fifth,  they  found  that  undesirable  mental  health 
consequences  of  being  unemployed  are  acknowledged  and  undesirable,  and  that  the 
perception  of  these  consequences  is  a  factor  in  job-seeking  intentions. 

Based  on  this  empirical  study,  the  following  premises  are  proposed  as  the  basis 
for  this  study's  hypotheses  and  research  questions: 
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PI :  Attitudes  and  subjective  norms  are  the  main  determinants  of  intentions  to 
perform  job-seeking  behaviors. 

P2:  Subjective  norms  and  intentions  are  strong  determinants  of  behavior. 

Taking  a  slightly  different  approach,  Strader  and  Katz  (1990)  used  the  TORA  to 
formulate  a  persuasive  communication  and  analyze  its  effect  on  beliefs,  attitudes,  and 
career  choice,  specifically  the  career  choice  of  being  a  registered  nurse.  In  this  study,  the 
researchers  utilized  a  quasi-experimental  two-stage  cluster  method  of  sampling.  The 
subjects  were  120  students  enrolled  in  a  large  midwestem  junior  college.  The  students 
were  split  into  two  groups,  an  experimental  group  and  a  control  group,  and  after 
responding  to  an  exploratory  belief  survey,  were  given  a  complete  questionnaire  to 
determine  base-line  information.  Then  the  students  in  the  experimental  group  received  a 
10-minute  persuasive  communication  regarding  the  benefits  and  truths  about  becoming  a 
registered  nurse,  while  the  control  group  received  information  about  test  anxiety.  A  final 
questionnaire  was  then  given,  including  a  measure  of  behavioral  intention  ("Do  you 
intend  to  sign  up  for  a  career  as  a  registered  nurse  within  the  next  month?")  (Strader  & 
Katz,  1990;  p.  146).  Data  regarding  sign-up  rate  for  the  registered  nursing  program  was 
also  gathered.  The  researchers  found  that  the  persuasive  communication  had  a  positive 
impact  on  the  behavior,  with  8  of  the  46  students  in  the  experimental  group  who 
previously  had  stated  they  were  not  interested  in  becoming  a  registered  nurse,  signing  up 
for  the  nursing  program.  While  this  is  a  relatively  small  number,  considering  that  the 
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students  were  exposed  only  to  a  one-time  10-minute  communication  and  that  no  students 
in  the  control  group  changed  their  behavior  or  intention,  the  results  are  significant. 

However,  as  the  researchers  point  out,  the  results  still  should  be  considered 
cautiously.  Specifically,  the  researchers  point  out  that  the  subjects  had  not  been  truly 
individually  randomly  assigned  to  each  group,  and  that  they  had  not  tested  an  alternative 
message  based  on  a  traditional  approach,  as  suggested  by  Fishbein  and  Ajzen  (1980). 
This  issue  of  the  construction  of  persuasive  messages  and  their  effect  will  be  discussed 
later  in  this  literature  review. 

Based  on  the  empirical  research  by  Sperber,  Fishbein,  and  Ajzen  (1980),  Vincent, 
Peplau,  and  Hill  (1998),  and  Strader  and  Katz  (1990),  the  foUowing  premises  are 
proposed  as  the  basis  for  this  study's  hypotheses  and  research  questions: 

P3:  Students'  evaluation  of  the  consequences  of  enrolling  in  a  career  counseling 
workshop  will  have  an  impact  on  their  intentions  to  enroll  and/or  actual  enrollment. 

P4:  A  specifically  targeted  persuasive  message  that  addresses  the  salient  beliefs 
that  influence  attitudes  and  subjective  norms  will  have  an  impact  on  intention  to  behave 
and/or  actual  behavior. 

P5:  While  Fishbein  and  Azjen  (1975)  proposed  that  the  closer  in  time  the 
exposure  to  the  message  and  the  desired  behavior  are  to  each  other,  the  more  predictive 
the  model  will  be  of  actual  behavior,  it  is  unknown  if  the  intention  to  seek  career 
counseling  help  is  a  "stable  intention,"  as  defined  by  Vincent,  Peplau,  and  Hill  (1998). 
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A  Shift  From  Reasoned  Action  to  Planned  Behavior 

Despite  the  widespread  application  of  the  TORA,  there  were  criticisms.  The 

primary  issue  regarding  TORA  that  met  with  considerable  discussion  was  that  of 

volitional  versus  non- volitional  behavior.  Liska  (1984)  asserted  that  while  the  TORA 

may  be  adequate  for  behaviors  under  complete  volitional  control,  which  is  defined  as 

"behavior  that  does  not  require  skills,  abilities,  opportunities,  and  the  cooperation  of 

others"  (p.  63),  social  scientists  are  primarily  concerned  with  behavior  that  is  not  under 

complete  volitional  control.  He  states, 

most  behavior  is  not  volitional  or  nonvolitional,  but  ranges  fi-om  behavior 
which  requires  little  skill  and  social  cooperation  (e.g.,  waving  an  arm)  to 
behavior  which  requires  considerable  skill  (e.g.,  playing  the  violin) 
considerable  social  cooperation  (e.g.,  sexual  intercourse)  or  both 
considerable  skill  and  cooperation  (e.g.,  playing  chess).  Indeed,  most 
behavior  of  interest  seems  to  require  social  others,  (p.  63) 

In  response  to  this  and  other  criticisms  of  the  TORA,  Ajzen  (1985)  proposed  an 

extension  of  the  model,  the  theory  of  planned  behavior  (TOPB).  This  model  adds  to  the 

TORA  the  variable  of  perceived  behavioral  control,  which  is  defined  as  one's  perception 

of  how  easy  or  difficult  it  is  to  perform  the  behavior  (Eagly  &  Chaiken,  1993).  Ajzen 

(1985)  states,  "the  success  of  an  attempt  to  execute  the  behavioral  plan  depends  not  only 

on  the  effort  invested,  but  also  on  the  person's  control  of  other  factors,  such  as  requisite 

information,  skills,  and  abilities,  including  possession  of  a  workable  plan,  willpower, 

presence  of  mind,  time,  opportimity,  and  so  forth"  (p.  36).  Therefore,  the  addition  of 

perceived  behavioral  control  should  add  to  the  predictive  ability  of  the  model.  The  more 

resources  and  opportunities  individuals  believe  they  possess,  the  greater  their  control  will 
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be  over  their  behavior;  in  other  words,  they  have  confidence  in  their  abilities  to  perform 
the  behavior.  For  example,  if  a  student  desires  to  get  information  about  careers  fi-om  a 
guidance  counselor  and  feels  he  or  she  has  much  control  over  this  behavior  (ie.  living 
within  walking  distance  of  the  counselor,  the  services  being  fi-ee  of  charge,  the  ease  of 
getting  an  appointment)  he  or  she  is  more  likely  to  actually  see  the  counselor. 

Perceived  behavioral  control  is  added  to  the  model  as  an  exogenous  variable  that 
has  both  a  direct  effect  on  behavior  and  an  indirect  effect  on  behavior  through  behavioral 
intentions.  The  direct  path  fi-om  perceived  behavioral  control  to  behaviors  is  thought  to 
reflect  the  actual  control  a  person  has  over  performing  the  behavior  (Madden,  Ellen,  & 
Ajzen,  1992)  (see  Figure  2.2). 

In  summary,  as  stated  by  Madden,  Ellen,  and  Ajzen  (1992),  the  five  directly 
measured  outcomes  of  interest  are:  (1)  behavior  (B),  (2)  motivation  to  engage  in  a 
specific  behavior,  or  behavioral  intention  (BI),  (3)  attitude  toward  engaging  in  the 
behavior  (A),  (4)  social  support  for  engaging  in  the  behavior,  or  subjective  norm  (SN), 
and  (5)  perceptions  of  individual  control  to  act,  or  perceived  behavioral  control  (PBC). 
When  put  together,  the  variables  form  the  following  equation: 

B~BI~(A+SN+  PBC)  =  wlA  +  w2SN  +  wSPBC 
where  wl,  w2,  and  w3  represent  the  relative  contributions  of  attitude,  subjective  norm, 
and  perceived  behavioral  control,  respectively,  to  the  prediction  of  behavioral  intention 
and  therefore,  behavior. 
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The  Issue  of  Perceived  Behavioral  Control  versus  Self-EfiScacy 

The  addition  of  the  variable  of  perceived  behavioral  control  has  raised  some 
discussion  as  to  its  meaning  and  measurement.  Ajzen  (1991)  argued  that  perceived 
behavioral  control  was  synonymous  with  self-eflficacy  as  defined  by  Bandura  (1977; 
1982).  Self-eflBcacy  refers  to  one's  judgment  or  perception  of  his  or  her  ability  to  carry 
out  actions  deemed  necessary  to  accomplish  successful  performance.  Self-efificacy  is 
distinguished  fi"om  outcome  expectations,  or  the  judged  likelihood  of  behavior 
consequences  (Bandura,  1 986).  For  example,  belief  that  one  is  capable  of  successfiilly 
studying  and  learning  the  material  for  an  English  class  is  different  from  believing  that 
turning  in  a  writing  assignment  will  result  in  getting  an  "A"  in  the  course. 


Figure  2.2:  Path  Model  for  the  Theory  of  Planned  Behavior. 
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However,  several  researchers  have  questioned  if  self-eflBcacy  and  perceived 
behavioral  control  are  actually  synonymous  and  if  measures  designed  to  measure  self- 
efficacy  are  actually  the  best  way  to  measure  how  perceived  behavioral  control  fits  in  the 
TOPB.  For  example,  Fishbein  and  Stasson  (1990)  question  whether  behavioral  control 
has  to  do  with:  "(a)perceptions  that  performance  of  a  behavior  (or  attainment  of  a  goal)  is 
influenced  by  other  people  or  events,  (b)  Bandura's  (1977;  1982)  notions  of  self-efficacy 
(i.e.,  I  can  do  it  if  I  want  to),  or  (c)  Triandis'  (1977)  concept  of  facilitating  factors  (i.e., 
performing  this  behavior  is  difficult,  complex,  time  consuming)"  (p.  196). 

In  response,  Ajzen  (1991)  argued  that  the  behavioral  control  construct  "refers  to 
people's  perceptions  of  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  performing  the  behavior  of  interest,"  and 
is  most  closely  related  to  Bandura's  (1982)  concept  of  self-efficacy.  Netemeyer,  Burton, 
and  Johnston  (1991)  address  the  issue  fi-om  a  slightly  different  angle,  getting  at  perceived 
control  fi"om  the  direction  of  how  "nonvolitional  behaviors"  are  defined.  Specifically, 
they  define  these  behaviors  as  "those  which  an  individual  perceives  as  potentially 
impeded  by  factors  not  under  his  or  her  control"  (p.  88). 

However,  more  and  more  studies  are  being  done  that  support  the  theoretical 
distinction  between  perceived  behavioral  control  and  self-efficacy.  A  diverse  group  of 
studies,  which  cover  a  wide  range  of  behaviors  (e.g.,  exercise,  academic  achievement) 
have  found  evidence  for  a  distinction  between  self-efficacy  and  perceived  behavioral 
control  (Conner  &  Armitage,  1998).  As  reported  in  a  review  by  Conner  and  Armitage 
(1998),  Manstead  and  van  Eekelen  (1998)  found  that  self-efficacy,  but  not  perceived 
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behavioral  control,  was  a  significant  predictor  of  grades  achieved  in  English,  while  Terry 
and  O'Leary  (1995)  found  that  perceived  behavioral  control,  but  not  self-efBcacy,  was  a 
significant  predictor  of  exercise  behavior.  They  summarize  the  implications  of  these 
studies  by  stating  that  this  indicates  that  "academic  achievement  is  relatively  more 
dependent  on  skills  and  resources  than  exercise  behavior,  which  is  more  dependent  on 
perceived  behavioral  control."  (p.  1439-1440) 

While  these  studies  may  not  be  the  best  examples  of  the  difference  between  self- 
efficacy,  which  is  a  more  internally  based  notion  (i.e.,  the  desire  to  do  well  academically 
in  a  class  is  more  dependent  on  intelligence,  willpower,  and  motivation),  and  perceived 
behavioral  control,  defined  by  Fishbein  and  Stasson  (1990)  as  the  perception  that 
performance  of  a  behavior  (or  attainment  of  a  goal)  is  influenced  by  other  people  or 
events  (i.e.,  the  desire  to  attend  a  popular  musical  group's  concert  that  has  a  limited 
number  of  tickets  available),  they  still  provide  some  empirical  evidence  that  there  may  be 
a  difference  between  the  two  measures. 

Therefore,  as  Conner  and  Armitage  (1998)  suggest,  more  research  is  necessary  to 
determine  which  is  the  appropriate  measure  for  use  in  the  TOPB.  At  this  point,  because 
there  is  no  definitive  evidence  for  the  exclusive  use  of  either  way  to  measure  "perceived 
behavioral  control,"  there  is  value  in  including  measures  of  both  perceived  internal 
control  and  the  perceived  control  by  other  people  or  events. 
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Based  on  the  literature  discussing  the  theory  of  planned  behavior  (Ajzen,  1985), 
the  following  premise  is  proposed  as  a  basis  for  this  study's  hypotheses  and  research 
questions: 

P6:  The  addition  of  perceived  behavioral  control  to  the  theory  of  reasoned  action 
is  thought  to  increase  its  predictive  power  when  the  behavior  in  question  is  not  under 
complete  volitional  control. 
Applications  of  the  Theory  of  Planned  Behavior 

Like  the  theory  of  reasoned  action,  the  theory  of  planned  behavior's  explanatory 
and  predictive  abilities  have  been  tested  on  numerous  occasions.  Studies  by  Ajzen  and 
Madden  (1986)  and  Schifter  and  Ajzen  (1985)  were  the  first  to  test  the  theory  of  planned 
behavior.  The  studies  involved  the  behaviors  of  class  attendance  and  weight  loss, 
respectively.  In  both  cases,  the  addition  of  perceived  behavioral  control  was  a  significant 
predictor  of  intention  as  well  as  of  behavioral  achievement,  and  the  addition  of  perceived 
behavioral  control  improved  the  predictive  ability  of  the  TORA.  In  other  words,  the 
TOPB  was  found  to  be  a  better  model  in  that  it  explained  more  of  the  variance  in 
behavioral  intention  and  behavioral  achievement  than  did  the  TORA. 

In  the  Ajzen  and  Madden  (1986)  study,  the  researchers  set  about  to  compare  the 
TORA  and  the  TOPB  with  two  similar  experiments  dealing  with  college  students  and 
academics.  In  the  first  study,  the  researchers  were  interested  in  the  behavior  of  class 
attendance,  which  was  thought  to  be  perceived  by  the  students  as  under  ahnost  complete 
volitional  control;  thus  the  TORA  was  thought  to  be  the  better  explanatory  model.  In  the 
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second  study,  the  researchers  were  interested  in  the  behavior  of  getting  an  "A"  in  a 
course,  which  was  thought  to  be  perceived  by  the  students  as  not  under  complete 
volitional  control;  thus  the  TOPB  would  be  the  better  explanatory  model.  However, 
contrary  to  expectations,  the  TOPB,  with  its  addition  of  perceived  behavioral  control,  was 
found  to  be  the  better  explanatory  model  in  both  experiments.  Ajzen  and  Madden  (1986) 
propose  that  no  matter  the  degree  of  perceived  behavioral  control,  the  more  or  less  the 
behavioral  goal  is  perceived  to  be  under  volitional  control,  the  intention  to  try  to  achieve 
the  behavior  will  be  directly  proportional.  In  other  words,  the  more  control  the  person 
perceives  he  or  she  has  over  a  certain  behavior,  the  more  that  person  will  try  to  achieve 
the  behavior.  Therefore,  the  researchers  conclude  that  by  adding  the  measure  of  perceived 
behavioral  control,  the  prediction  of  behavior,  or  goal  attainment,  will  be  improved. 

Schifter  and  Ajzen  (1985)  examined  the  interaction  between  weight  loss 
intentions  and  perceived  behavioral  control  over  body  weight.  In  this  study,  the 
researchers  predicted  that  the  addition  of  perceived  behavioral  control  would  improve  the 
predictability  of  the  TORA  model,  as  weight  loss  is  often  an  issue  not  entirely  luider 
volitional  control.  Physiological  factors  or  other  issues  can  prevent  intentions  to  lose 
weight  from  becoming  actual  weight  loss.  Important  to  remember  is  that  in  this  study 
weight  loss  is  not  actually  a  behavior,  but  an  outcome. 

The  subjects  were  83  college  women  who  considered  themselves  overweight,  and 
the  two-stage  experiment  took  place  over  a  period  of  sbc  weeks.  The  results  showed  that 
perceived  behavioral  control  significantly  increased  the  predictive  ability  of  the  model. 
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with  high  perceived  behavioral  control  corresponding  with  both  higher  intentions  to  lose 
weight  and  greater  actual  weight  loss. 

The  TOPB  went  on  to  be  tested  by  numerous  different  researchers,  who  applied 
the  model  in  an  attempt  to  explain  or  predict  a  variety  of  behaviors.  In  meta-analyses  of 
the  applications  of  both  the  TORA  and  the  TOPB  to  exercise  behavior,  Hausenblas, 
Carron,  and  Mack  (1997)  and  Godin  and  Kok  (1996)  found  that  the  addition  of  perceived 
behavioral  control  significantly  contributed  to  the  predictive  and  explanatory  ability  of 
the  model  in  almost  every  study  analyzed.  Specifically,  the  researchers  found  that  the 
effect  size  for  the  relationships  between  (1)  intention  and  exercise  behavior,(2)  perceived 
behavioral  control  and  intention,  (3)  attitude  and  intention,  (4)  attitude  and  exercise 
behavior,  and  (5)  perceived  behavioral  control  and  exercise  behavior  was  large  for  each 
of  the  studies  they  looked  at.  The  relationship  between  subjective  norm  and  both 
intention  and  exercise  behavior  was  not  as  strong.  In  another  meta-analysis,  Sutton 
(1998)  showed  that  both  the  TORA  and  the  TOPB  explain,  on  average,  between  40 
percent  and  50  percent  of  the  variance  in  intention  and  between  19  percent  and  38  percent 
of  the  variance  in  behavior.  While  these  numbers  may  not  seem  so  impressive,  when 
these  variances  are  compared  with  typical  effect  sizes  in  other  social  science  models,  the 
percentages  show  that  the  model  predicts  well.  In  addition,  as  these  are  averages,  some 
researchers  may  have  used  better  survey  instruments  than  others  or  defined  their  variables 
differently  so  as  to  achieve  less  than  accurate  results  (Sutton,  1998). 
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The  TOPB  has  been  applied  to  many  other  health-related  behaviors  with  success; 
for  exanqjle,  smoking  behavior  (Hu  &  Lanese,  1998;  Boissonneault  &  Godin,  1990; 
DeVreies  &  Backbier,  1994;  Godin,  Valois,  Lapage,  &  Deshamais,  1992;),  alcohol  abuse 
(Schlegel,  D'Avemas,  Sanna,  De  Courville,  &  Manske,  1992),  driving  behaviors  (Parker, 
Manstead,  Stradling,  Reason,  &  Baxter,  1992;  Parker,  Manstead,  and  Stradling,  1995; 
Richard,  DeDobbeleer,  Champagne,  &  Potvin,  1994),  clinical  and  screening  behavior 
(Baumann,  Brown,  Fontana,  &  Cameron,  1993;  DeVellis,  Blalock,  &  Sandler,  1990; 
Godin,  1992;  McCaul,  O'Neill,  and  Glasgow;  1988),  eating  behavior  (Beale  &  Manstead, 
1991;  Sparks  &  Shepherd,  1992),  fflV/AIDS-related  behavior  (Basen-Engquist  &  Parcel, 
1992;  Lavoie  &  Godin,  1991;  Terry,  1993;  Schaalma,  Kok  &  Peters,  1993),  and  oral 
hygiene  behavior  (McCaul,  O'Neill,  &  Glasgow,  1988;  McCaul,  Sandgren,  O'Neill,  & 
Hinsz,  1993;  Tedesco,  Keffler,  &  Fleck-Kandath,  1991). 

In  addition,  other  behaviors  have  been  studied  using  the  TOPB,  and  the  model  has 
shown  a  good  capacity  to  explain  and  predict,  such  as  leisure  behavior  (Ajzen  &  Driver, 
1992),  the  intentions  of  science  teachers  to  use  investigative  teaching  methods  (Crawley, 
1990),  playing  video  games,  voting  behaviors,  and  giving  a  gift  (see  Ajzen,  1991  for  a 
review). 

Several  studies  have  been  conducted  applying  the  TOPB  to  behaviors  similar  to 
those  being  looked  at  in  this  study;  specifically  enrollment  in  and  attendance  of  a  career 
coimseling  session.  Crawley  and  Black  (1990)  conducted  one  such  study.  The  researchers 
examined  the  utility  of  the  TOPB  for  understanding  and  predicting  physics  course 
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enrollment  by  high  school  students.  The  subjects  in  this  study  were  264  secondary  high 
school  students,  and  the  researchers  were  primarily  interested  in  the  relationships 
between  attitudes,  subjective  norms,  and  perceived  behavioral  control,  and  the  intention 
to  enroll  in  a  physics  course  prior  to  graduation.  It  was  found  that  perceived  behavioral 
control  and  attitude  were  the  most  effective  in  explaining  and  predicting  intention. 
Attitudes  that  the  knowledge  of  physics  does  not  matter  in  their  future  careers,  as  well  as 
negative  attitudes  toward  careers  in  science  in  general,  were  cited  as  factors  contributing 
to  non-enrollment  intentions.  Issues  such  as  when  the  class  was  offered,  prerequisites, 
fear  of  failure,  and  conflicts  with  other  activities  were  all  cited  by  the  students  as 
contributing  to  their  lack  of  control  in  taking  a  physics  course  before  graduation.  In 
conclusion,  it  was  suggested  that  the  benefit  to  this  information  is  that  it  provides  a  basis 
for  formulating  a  persuasive  message  to  change  some  of  these  attitudes  and  control 
beliefs,  therefore  potentially  improving  enrollment. 

In  another  application  of  TOPB  to  course  enrollment,  Randall  (1994)  looked  at 
the  power  of  the  model  to  explain  and  predict  why  graduate  business  students  did  or  did 
not  enroll  in  a  business  ethics  course.  The  subjects  of  the  study  were  1 78  business 
graduate  students  in  Ireland,  and  they  were  surveyed  about  their  intentions  to  sign  up  for 
an  elective  business  class,  with  their  behaviors  measured  two  months  later.  Randall  found 
that  the  best  predictor  of  intention  to  enroll  and  actual  enrollment  was  the  attitude  a 
student  had  toward  taking  the  course  in  conjunction  with  how  much  control  the  student 
felt  he  or  she  had  about  taking  the  course. 
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Caska  (1998)  conducted  a  study  that  examined  the  relationship  between  job 
search  activities  (job  search  behaviors)  and  college  students'  attitudes,  subjective  norms, 
and  perceived  behavioral  control.  The  subjects  in  the  study  were  college  students  who 
were  expecting  to  graduate  within  two  months  and  who  were  actively  participating  in  a 
job  search  for  a  full-time  position.  The  researcher  hypothesized  that  (a)  perceived 
behavioral  control  would  positively  influence  both  behavioral  intentions  and  each  type  of 
job  search  behavior;  (b)  a  favorable  job  search  attitude  would  promote  behavioral 
intentions;  (c)  subjective  norms  would  be  positively  associated  with  intention;  and  (d) 
intentions  would  directly  promote  job  search  behaviors.  In  this  study,  perceived 
behavioral  control  was  measured  as  self-eflBcacy.  Job  search  behaviors  were  measured  on 
two  levels:  employer  contact,  which  was  measured  by  way  of  general  job  search  activities 
(ie.  sending  resumes,  filling  out  applications),  and  social  networking.  Appraised 
challenge  and  appraised  threat  associated  with  the  job  search  was  also  measured,  by 
indicating  agreement  to  items  such  as,  "I  view  looking  for  a  job  as  a  challenging,  exciting 
experience,"  and  "I  feel  threatened  by  the  thought  of  having  to  find  a  job."  All  other 
variables  were  measured  as  set  forth  by  Ajzen  (1985).  In  general,  support  for  the  TOPB 
was  found.  As  hypothesized,  intentions  directly  predicted  behavior  and  were  explained 
by  attitudes,  subjective  norms,  and  perceived  behavioral  control.  Specifically,  job  search 
intentions  were  positively  associated  with  job  search  attitudes  and  subjective  norms. 
Perceived  behavioral  control  predicted  intentions  and  social  networking  behavior  but  did 
not  predict  employer  contact  behavior.  Perceived  behavioral  control  also  was 
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significantly  related  to  appraised  challenge.  As  Crawley  and  Black  (1990)  concluded, 
Caska  (1998)  notes  that  the  results  of  this  survey  and  questionnaire  provide  helpful 
information  that  could  be  used  to  create  interventions  that  would  promote  job  search 
efforts. 

Based  on  the  literature  that  discusses  the  empirical  applications  of  the  theory  of 
planned  behavior,  the  following  premises  are  proposed  as  bases  for  this  study's 
hypotheses  and  research  questions: 

P7:  The  addition  of  perceived  behavioral  control  in  studies  predicting  enrollment 
behaviors  has  been  found  to  improve  the  predictive  ability  of  the  theory  of  reasoned 
action. 

P8:  Attitude,  subjective  norms,  and  perceived  behavioral  control  have  been  found 
to  provide  significant  predictions  concerning  behavioral  intentions  and/or  actual 
behavior. 

Interventions  To  Change  Behaviors  and  Intentions 
Based  on  prior  studies,  researchers  began  to  incorporate  interventions  and 
persuasive  messages  into  the  experiments  using  TOPB  as  the  model  in  order  to  test  the 
possibility  of  being  able  to  effectively  explain  and  predict  changes  in  behavioral 
intentions  and  behaviors.  Fishbein,  Ajzen,  and  McArdle  (1980),  in  a  study  regarding  the 
behavior  of  alcoholics,  and  Strader  and  Katz  (1990),  in  a  study  regarding  career  choice, 
used  persuasive  messages  to  investigate  belief  and  attitude  change  for  successful  use  of 
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the  TORA.  In  both  studies,  an  effectively  constructed  message  resulted  in  the  desired 
change  in  behavior. 

Several  TOPB-based  studies  have  investigated  behaviors  dealing  with  education 
or  job  search  behaviors  and  incorporated  an  intervention  as  a  way  to  look  at  how  attitude 
and/or  belief  change  would  change  behavioral  intentions  and/  or  behavior.  Crawley  and 
Koballa  (1991)  incorporated  the  Elaboration  Likelihood  Model  (Petty  &  Cacioppo,  1986) 
to  create  a  persuasive  message  in  an  effort  to  change  the  high  school  chemistry 
enrollment  behavioral  intentions  and  behaviors  of  Hispanic- American  students. 

Crawley  and  Koballa  (1991)  combine  the  TOPB  and  the  ELM  to  create  a 
conceptual  framework  to  test  their  desired  enrollment  behaviors.  The  intervention 
strategy  was  designed  to  develop  one  or  more  favorable  attitude-behavior  outcomes 
among  the  members  of  the  target  group.  The  strategy  was  based  on  a  previous  study  by 
the  researchers  and  consisted  of  six  steps:  (1)  specifying  the  target  behavior;  (2) 
determining  the  salient  beliefe  of  the  target  group;  (3)  designing  the  attitude-behavior 
questionnaire;  (4)  developing  the  persuasive  message  based  on  the  principles  of  the  ELM; 
(5)  conducting  the  intervention  program;  and  (6)  assessing  the  attitude-behavior 
outcomes  (Crawley  &  Koballa,  1991;  p.9-10). 

The  participants  in  their  study  were  598  Hispanic-American  high  school  biology 
students,  and  the  experiment  took  place  in  the  late  Fall  and  early  Spring  semesters  of  the 
school  year.  The  target  behavior  was  specifically  worded  as  "signing  up  in  March  on  the 
course-choice  form  to  take  Chemistry  in  September,  1990."  It  was  found  that  the 
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students'  intentions  to  sign  up  for  chemistry  were  directly  related  to  actually  signing  up 
for  chemistry.  Use  of  the  belief-based  message  had  a  significant  impact  on  the  students' 
decision  to  sign-up  for  chemistry,  primarily  by  changing  the  students'  attitudes  toward 
chemistry  as  a  subject;  making  the  attitude  more  positive  made  students  more  likely  to 
sign  up  for  the  course. 

Moroz  (1998)  conducted  a  study  that  investigated  the  eflFect  of  intervention  tactics 
on  the  self-sufiBciency  behaviors  of  the  homeless.  In  this  12-month  qualitative  study,  the 
participants  were  24  homeless  adults  who  were  voluntary  participants  in  a  federally 
funded  vocational  training  and  placement  program.  The  target  behavior  being  studied  was 
called  "being  self-sufficient,"  and  the  other  variables  included  in  the  TOPB  were  used  as 
predictors.  The  data  were  collected  fi"om  orientation  discussions,  career  counseling 
sessions,  and  on-going  case  management  interviews,  as  well  as  questionnaires.  The 
intervention  was  presented  to  the  participants  through  career  cotmseling  sessions  and  case 
management  interviews  and  was  based  on  the  attitudes  and  beliefe  previously  collected.  It 
was  concluded  that  the  belief  system  of  the  homeless,  primarily  normative  beliefs, 
hindered  self-sufficient  behaviors.  Perceived  behavioral  control  was  realistic  in  terms  of 
external  resources,  but  the  homeless  underrated  their  internal  resources,  such  as  skills  and 
planning  abilities.  When  an  intervention  was  provided  addressing  these  beliefe  and 
control  issues,  a  positive  eflFect  on  intention  and  behavior  was  found. 

Taking  a  slightly  diflFerent  approach  than  the  previous  two  studies,  van  Ryn  and 
Vinokur  (1992)  analyzed  the  impact  of  an  intervention  provided  to  unemployed  adults 
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that  promoted  job-search  behavior  through  the  use  of  the  TOPB  model.  The  subjects  of 
the  study  were  1,122  unemployed  people,  who  were  separated  into  an  experimental  group 
and  a  control  group.  The  experimental  group  was  divided  up  into  smaller  groups  of  1 5  to 
20  individuals  and  each  smaller  group  was  exposed  to  a  three-hour  intervention,  which 
had  been  designed,  based  on  prior  research,  specifically  to  prevent  "the  negative  mental 
health  effects  of  unemployment  and  to  promote  quality  reemployment"  (van  Ryn  & 
VinkuT,  1992;  p.583).  The  intervention  had  five  major  components:  (1)  job-search  skill 
training,  (2)  discussions  about  the  learning  process,  (3)  inoculation  against  setbacks,  (4) 
social  support  Irom  trainers  and  other  members  of  the  group,  and  (5)  the  trainers  building 
their  reputation  as  "reliable  self-esteem  enhancers." 

The  intervention  was  found  to  have  both  long-  and  short-term  effects  on  job- 
search  behavior.  Specifically,  the  intervention  was  shown  to  have  positive  effects  on 
perceived  behavioral  control  (called  self-eflBcacy  in  this  study)  which,  in  turn,  had  a 
positive  impact  on  job-search  intention  and  on  short-term  job-search  behaviors.  However, 
in  contradiction  to  the  TOPB,  exposure  to  the  intervention  also  was  shown  to  have  a 
direct  impact  on  job-search  behavior  that  was  not  mediated  by  any  of  the  other  variables 
in  the  model.  The  researchers  propose  that  this  direct  effect  "may  be  due  to  other 
unmeasured  intervening  variables  of  the  intervention  that  served  to  maintain  persistence 
over  the  long  haul."  (p.594-595)  They  continue  that  the  factor  of  "inoculation  against 
setbacks"  is  perhaps  the  most  reasonable  factor  in  the  intervention  to  consider  as  the 
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potential  reason  for  this  effect,  but  further  research  specifically  targeting  this  would  need 
to  be  done  before  any  definitive  conclusions  are  reached. 

Based  on  the  empirical  literature  that  uses  the  theory  of  planned  behavior  as  its 
theoretical  framework,  the  following  premise  is  proposed  as  a  basis  for  this  study's 
hypotheses  and  research  questions: 

P9:  A  specifically  targeted  persuasive  message  that  addresses  the  salient  beliefs 
that  impact  attitudes,  subjective  norms,  and  perceived  behavioral  control  will  have  an 
impact  on  the  intention  to  behave  and/or  actual  behavior. 
Creation  Of  A  Persuasive  Message 

The  literature  shows  that  exposing  participants  to  a  persuasive  message  can  have 
an  impact  on  changing  attitudes  and  behaviors.  However,  researchers  agree  that  in  order 
for  the  message  to  be  most  persuasive,  it  must  be  effectively  targeted  and  constructed  and 
delivered  using  an  appropriate  mediiam.  The  TOPB  posits  that  attitudes,  subjective 
norms,  and  perceived  behavioral  control  are  influenced  by  corresponding  salient  beliefe. 
Therefore,  the  persuasive  message  used  in  this  study  is  going  to  be  targeted  primarily  at 
college  students'  beliefs  about  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop;  specifically  the 
message  will  be  targeted  at  behavioral  beliefs,  outcome  evaluations,  attitudes,  normative 
beliefs,  general  subjective  norms,  and  behavioral  intentions.  A  message  should  be  well- 
thought  out  and  of  high  quality,  and  the  source  of  the  message  should  be  credible,  as  is 
logical,  because  the  ultimate  point  of  delivering  a  persuasive  message  is  for  it  to  be  as 
effective  as  possible. 
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Determining  The  Target  Audience 

Most  researchers  agree  that  in  order  for  a  message  to  persuade  a  group  of  people 
to  behave  in  a  desired  way,  the  message  must  be  targeted  specifically  to  that  particular 
group  of  individuals  (Flay  &  Burton,  1990;  Stutman  &  Newell,  1984;  Larson,  1988).  For 
example,  a  group  of  inner  city  teens  who  are  exposed  to  a  PSA  encouraging  abstinence 
would  not  react  the  same  way  as  a  group  of  suburban  teens.  The  general  population  is 
much  too  diverse  for  any  one  message  to  have  the  greatest  effect.  Therefore,  a  target 
audience  must  be  identified,  and  their  attributes  and  attitudes  assessed  prior  to  the 
message  construction. 
Constructing  The  Message 

Before  a  message  can  be  persuasive,  much  thought  and  planning  needs  to  be 
given  to  the  content.  Perhaps  most  important  in  this  process  is  to  determine  what  the 
target  audience  already  thinks  or  believes  and  to  assess  the  target  audience's  level  of 
awareness  concerning  the  target  behavior  (Flay  &  Burton,  1990).  The  message  content  in 
this  study  was  derived  from  the  pre-test  questionnaire  as  described  by  Ajzen  (1985)  and 
Fishbein  and  Ajzen  (1975)  and  will  address  both  prior  beliefs  and  awareness  level.  The 
message  then  was  constructed  to  include  specific  belief  statements  that  will  ultimately 
encourage  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop. 

In  regard  to  the  formatting  of  the  message,  Stutman  and  Newell  (1984)  proposed 
four  strategies  to  be  used  when  targeting  beliefs  with  the  goal  of  changing  behavior.  The 
first  requires  the  reinforcement  of  previous  salient  beliefs  that  are  supportive  of  the 
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desired  behavior.  Second,  the  researchers  suggest  introducing  new  salient  beliefs, 
specifically  ones  that  promote  the  desired  behavior.  Third,  the  message  should  attack  old, 
non-supportive  salient  beliefs.  In  other  words,  arguments  should  be  directed  at  the  beliefs 
that  may  prevent  the  recipient  fi"om  engaging  in  the  desired  behavior.  Lastly,  the  message 
should  change  the  evaluation  of  negative,  non-supportive  salient  beliefe.  For  example,  if 
a  person  believes  that  the  process  of  selecting  a  career  will  be  challenging,  and  that  the 
person  believes  that  "challenging"  is  a  negative  attribute,  the  message  should  attempt  to 
promote  a  "challenge"  as  a  positive,  perhaps  by  focusing  on  the  good  feeling  one  gets 
fi"om  completing  a  challenge. 

Stutman  and  Newell  (1984)  used  these  strategies  in  an  empirical  study  and  found 
that  messages  that  used  all  four  strategies  were  viewed  as  more  persuasive  than  messages 
that  only  used  one  or  an  incomplete  combination.  They  concluded  that  when  designing  a 
message  to  persuade  a  target  audience  to  behave  in  a  specific  way,  using  these  strategies 
can  improve  persuasiveness. 

Fishbein,  Ajzen  and  McArdle  (1980)  proposed  a  strategy  to  test  the  effectiveness 
of  different  types  of  persuasive  appeals.  If  the  purpose,  as  the  researcher  proposes,  of  a 
persuasive  message  is  to  change  the  receivers'  primary  beliefs  about  a  certain  behavior, 
then  a  message  needs  to  be  formulated  to  specifically  target  those  beliefs  with  maximum 
effectiveness.  Often  it  is  not  known  which  type  of  message  will  be  the  most  effective  on  a 
particular  target  audience.  Exploratory  research  needs  to  be  done  to  determine  which  kind 
of  message  format  will  be  the  most  effective.  In  the  researchers'  study  about  changing  the 
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behavior  of  alcoholics,  they  propose  a  series  of  three  types  of  appeals  ~  traditional, 
positive,  and  negative.  Each  comprised  10  major  arguments  and  linked  the  arguments  to 
different  outcomes.  In  the  traditional  appeal,  the  actual  drinking  behavior  was  linked  with 
a  negative  outcome.  In  the  negative  appeal,  not  signing  up  for  the  alcohol  treatment  group 
was  linked  with  a  negative  outcome.  In  the  positive  appeal,  signing  up  for  the  alcohol 
treatment  group  was  linked  with  a  positive  outcome.  The  outcomes  for  the  positive  and 
negative  appeals  were  direct  opposites. 

Fishbein,  Ajzen  and  McArdle  (1980)  found  that  the  positive  and  negative  appeals 
were  most  effective  with  the  subjects  in  their  study,  shovra  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
who  intended  to  sign  up  for  the  program.  The  groups  that  received  the  traditional  appeal 
or  no  appeal  at  all  had  no  appreciable  increase  in  sign-up  rate. 

Based  on  the  empirical  study  by  Fishbein,  Ajzen,  and  McArdle  (1980)  and 
Stutman  and  Newell  (1984),  and  as  the  target  behavior  in  this  study  is  enrollment  in  a 
career  development  program,  which  is  similar  to  enrollment  in  an  alcohol  treatment 
program,  the  follovraig  premise  is  proposed  as  the  basis  for  the  hypotheses  and  research 
questions  in  this  study: 

PIO:  Positive  and  negative  appeals  have  been  shown  to  be  more  persuasive  in 
increasing  intention  to  enroll  in  a  program  than  a  traditional  appeal  or  no  appeal  at  all. 
Source  Credibility 

When  constructing  a  persuasive  message,  an  important  aspect  to  consider  is 
source  credibility.  The  credibility  of  a  source  influences  the  effectiveness  of  a  persuasive 
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message  (Miller,  1987).  A  highly  credible  source  will  be  more  efifective  in  persuading  a 

receiver  than  a  less  credible  source  (Hovland,  Janis,  &  Kelley,  1953).  Austin  and  Dong 

(1995)  note  that  individuals  will  analyze  the  content  of  the  information  as  well  as 

evaluate  the  source.  The  individual  will  use  a  personal  perspective  (his  or  her  own 

experience,  values,  beliefs,  and  attitudes)  when  evaluating  a  source  and  the  content  of  the 

message.  They  further  state  that 

knowledge  or  real-life  experience,  for  example,  has  been  shown  to  affect 
both  source  credibility  and  perceived  realism  judgments.  In  addition,  an 
individual's  perspective  on  issues  —  hinging  on  personal  values  and 
expectations  —  has  been  shown  to  affect  judgments  of  objectivity,  with 
cultural  difference  affecting  judgments  of  social  and  perceived  reality. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  perception  of  credibility  can  vary  depending 
on  the  audience  (McCrosky,  1972).  For  example,  a  source  that  would  be  viewed  as 
credible  to  an  18-year-old  male  college  student  might  not  be  viewed  as  credible  to  a  50- 
year-old  male  aeronautical  engineer. 

Manlredo  and  Bright  (1991)  conducted  an  analysis  of  a  model  of  persuasion  for 
its  effectiveness  in  predicting  recreation  activity.  Among  other  results,  the  researchers 
found  that  prior  knowledge  and  source  credibility  had  a  direct  effect  on  the  persuasion 
process. 

The  two  main  factors  that  figure  in  the  perception  of  source  credibility  are 
expertise  and  trustworthiness  (Trevisiani,  1992).  In  several  studies,  the  perceived 
trustworthiness  of  a  source  of  information  was  rated  as  being  more  important  for 
persuasiveness  and  believability  than  perceived  expertness  of  a  source  of  information 
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(Salwen,  1987;  Lui  &  Standing,  1989;  LoBeUo,  Tarpley,  &  Day,  1988).  Often  in  these 
scenarios,  the  perceived  "trustworthy"  source  was  a  peer  of  the  respondent  (e.g.  Cantor, 
Alfonso,  &  Zillman,  1976). 

Gunther  (1988)  has  found  source  credibility  judgments  to  be  curvilinear, 
depending  on  the  level  of  involvement  of  the  individual  with  a  particular  issue  or  group. 
This  could  translate  that  the  individual  who  has  had  considerable  experience  with  a 
particular  issue  or  behavior,  or  knows  others  who  have  told  of  experiences  with  a 
particular  issue  or  behavior,  therefore  would  rarely  be  persuaded  by  a  media  message, 
unless  it  was  specifically  targeted  at  changing  existing  salient  beliefs. 

So,  who  do  college  students  view  as  credible  sources?  Researchers  have  found 
that  reference  groups  become  increasingly  important  as  an  individual  moves  through 
adolescence  and  young  adulthood  (Sherif  &  Sherif,  1956).  Sherif  &  Sherif  (1956)  explain 
that  the  period  of  adolescence,  which  is  a  transition  period  from  childhood  to  adulthood, 
is  filled  with  changes  in  interest  and  attitudes. 

The  problem  with  these  changing  interests  and  attitudes  is  that  they  perhaps  are 
now  in  conflict  with  parental  and  societal  values  and  norms.  Sherif  and  Sherif  (1956)  also 
note  that  peer  groups  become  the  dominant  reference  group  for  several  reasons.  First, 
adolescents,  already  confiised  about  their  status  in  society  and  how  they  should  be 
treated,  are  not  treated  consistently  by  adults;  although  they  are  no  longer  children,  they 
are  not  yet  adults  and  thus  are  trapped  in  a  growing-up  limbo.  Because  of  this  confiision. 
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the  adolescents  try  to  belong  somewhere  they  feel  they  fit  in.  Therefore,  they  gravitate  to 
one  another. 

In  terms  of  values  and  attitudes,  then,  the  peer  group  becomes  the  dominant 
reference  group.  The  adolescents  know  what  adults  want  them  to  learn  and  how  adults 
want  them  to  behave,  but  they  remain  centered  in  their  peer  group  for  this  transitional 
period  (Sherif  &  Sherif,  1956). 

When  an  issue  arises  that  pits  the  values  sanctioned  by  the  adolescent's  family 
against  the  values  sanctioned  by  the  peer  group,  conflict  occurs,  and  the  stronger 
reference  group  will  win.  Rosen  (1955)  foimd  that  in  the  cases  he  studied,  adolescents 
would  agree  with  their  peer  group  over  their  family  when  faced  with  conflicting  issues. 
An  additional  consideration  concerns  how  the  reference  group  may  be  slightly  changir^ 
to  include  not  only  the  individuals  the  adolescent  associates  wdth,  but  also  the  individuals 
the  person  aspires  to  be  Uke  (Sherif  &  Sherif,  1956).  Therefore,  it  holds  that  a  media 
message  that  includes  a  peer  role  model,  or  a  person  that  the  young  adult  wants  to  be  like, 
has  the  power  to  be  persuasive. 

Based  on  the  literature  on  source  credibility,  the  following  premise  is  proposed  as 
a  basis  for  the  hypotheses  and  research  questions  in  this  study: 

PIO:  To  college  students,  peers  are  viewed  as  more  credible  and  trustworthy  than 
non-peers  to  college  students  in  regard  to  career  counseling  information. 
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College  Students  And  Media  Use 

In  terms  of  the  media  channel  used  to  disseminate  the  persuasive  message, 
research  shows  that  the  target  audience  should  already  use  the  medium  (Flay  &  Burton, 
1990).  In  order  for  a  target  audience  to  be  affected  by  a  persuasive  message,  they  must 
first  be  exposed  to  it.  If  the  message  is  placed  in  a  media  form  only  used  by  a  small 
percentage  of  the  target  audience,  in  this  case  college  students,  then  no  matter  how 
effectively  and  skillfully  the  message  has  been  written,  it  cannot  have  its  hoped  for  effect 
simply  due  to  lack  of  exposure. 

In  a  study  done  by  Kamalipour,  Robinson,  and  Nortman  (1998),  college  students' 
media  habits  were  analyzed.  After  tabulating  the  results  fi-om  1,138  questionnaires 
completed  by  college  students  across  the  country,  television  was  determined  to  be  the 
medium  that  received  the  most  attention.  The  majority  of  time  spent  viewing  television 
was  for  leisure.  The  majority  of  time  spent  reading  books  was  for  study.  The  media 
students  use  most  for  leisure,  in  order,  are:  television,  radio,  music,  movies,  newspapers, 
books,  and  magazines. 

However,  when  students  are  looking  for  information,  they  often  look  to  more  than 
one  media  source.  Lucas  and  Schmitz  (1988)  found  that  students  who  desired  to  have  a 
greater  level  of  current  events  knowledge  would  be  regular  readers  of  newspapers  and 
news  magazines  and  viewers  of  television  newscasts.  The  researchers  argued  that  while 
television  offered  an  immediate  and  capsulated  view  of  news,  newspapers  and  magazines 
offered  more  in-depth  coverage.  Similarly,  Chaffee,  Ward,  and  Tipton  (1970)  argued  that 
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the  depth  of  coverage,  substantive  complexity,  and  self-paced  processing  provided  by 
print  media  are  most  effective  in  providing  information  on  areas  like  current  events. 
Chaiken  and  Eagly  (1976)  found  that  both  persuasion  and  comprehension  of  persuasive 
material  are  greater  when  a  difficult  message  is  written.  Therefore,  it  can  be  concluded 
that  for  more  complex  messages  with  a  great  deal  of  information,  print  media  are  more 
effective  transmitters  of  information. 
The  Added  Dimension  Of  College  Student  Newspapers 

For  college  students,  one  important,  ever-present  source  of  information  is  the 
college  student  newspaper.  Most  student  newspapers  are  read  on  a  daily  basis  by  both 
students  and  faculty  (Mullen,  1997). 

For  on-campus  organi2ations,  often  the  best,  most  cost-effective  mode  of 
communication  is  the  college  student  newspaper.  For  example,  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  the  Career  Resource  Center  reported  that  participants  in  workshops  cited  that 
they  had  heard  about  the  center  or  related  events  through  the  college  student  newspaper. 
The  Independent  Florida  Alligator  (CRC  Annual  Report,  1998).  The  college  student 
newspaper  provides  an  easily  accessible,  widely  used  form  of  communication  that  would 
be  an  effective  format  for  a  persuasive  message  encouraging  student  attendance  of  a 
campus  fimction. 

Mullen  (1997)  found  that  although  students  tend  to  use  both  television  and 
newspapers  less  than  other  adults,  students  use  their  own  university-based  newspaper 
more  than  other  adults  use  community  newspapers.  University  mass  media  were 
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determined  to  have  a  broad  impact  on  college  students,  who  cited  using  the  newspaper  on 
almost  a  daily  basis  for  information. 

Similarly,  Bamhurt  and  Wartella  (1991)  studied  young  adults'  experiences  with 
newspapers,  including  college  student  newspapers.  It  was  found  that  young  adults 
reported  positive  experiences  vsdth  newspapers,  viewing  them  as  a  ritual,  a  symbol,  and  a 
tool  for  gathering  information. 

Summary.  Hypotheses,  and  Research  Questions 
Summary  of  Literature 

The  review  of  literature  provides  a  background  and  structure  for  the  current  study. 
Several  important  points  that  have  been  made  are  summarized  here: 

1 :  Students  are  imdecided  for  a  number  of  reasons,  including  the  perception  of 
attitudes  and  opinions  of  family  and  friends,  their  own  attitudes  about  sex-roles, 
avoidance,  and  a  lack  of  perceived  control  or  personal  responsibility. 

2:  Besides  causing  themselves  anxiety  and  suffering,  undecided  students  have  a 
negative  impact  on  the  overall  university,  which  should  be  of  interest  and  concern  to 
administrators  and  legislators  alike. 

3:  While  some  college  students  take  advantage  of  career  counseling  services, 
many  do  not. 

4:  Career  counseling  has  been  shown  through  empirical  and  descriptive  research 
to  have  an  impact  on  the  career  decision-making  process  for  both  decided  and  undecided 
students. 
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5:  The  more  actively  students  involve  themselves  in  the  career  and  major  choice 
process,  the  greater  chance  they  have  of  achieving  "success,"  and  the  more  positively 
they  will  feel  about  the  process  itself  Success  in  this  situation  is  defined  as  the  selection 
of  a  career  for  which  the  student  is  suited  and  in  which  the  student  is  satisfied. 

6:  The  theory  of  reasoned  action  is  a  model  that  has  proved  usefiU  in  determining 
and  predicting  what  variables  influence  behavioral  intentions  and/or  actual  behaviors. 

7:  The  theory  of  reasoned  action  has  been  shown  to  be  a  model  applicable  to 
career  and  occupational  behaviors,  among  many  others. 

8:  The  theory  of  planned  behavior  is  a  model  that  has  proved  usefiil  in 
determining  what  variables  influence  behavioral  intentions  and/or  actual  behaviors. 

9:  The  theory  of  planned  behavior  has  been  shown  to  be  a  model  applicable  to 
career  and  occupational  behaviors,  among  many  others. 

10:  Directly  targeting  a  persuasive  message  at  salient  beliefs  will  result  in  the 
greatest  persuasive  effect. 

1 1 :  College  students  look  to  newspapers  for  information  regarding  current  events 
or  news. 

12:  Complex  messages  are  more  comprehensible  and  persuasive  when  in  written 

form. 

13:  College  students  use  college  newspapers  on  a  regular  basis. 
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Premises 

Based  on  the  literature  several  premises  have  been  proposed.  These  premises  were 
then  used  to  formulate  the  hypotheses  and  research  questions  used  in  this  study.  The 
premises  are  as  follows: 

PI :  Attitudes  and  subjective  norms  are  the  main  determinants  of  intentions  to 
perform  job-seeking  behaviors. 

P2:  Subjective  norms  and  intentions  are  strong  determinants  of  behavior. 

P3:  The  evaluation  of  the  consequences  of  enrolling  in  a  career  counseling 
workshop  will  have  an  impact  on  a  student's  intentions  to  enroll  and/or  to  actually  enroll. 

P4:  A  specifically  targeted  persuasive  message  that  addresses  the  salient  beliefs 
that  influence  attitudes  and  subjective  norms  will  have  an  impact  on  intention  to  behave 
and/or  actual  behavior. 

P5:  While  Fishbein  and  Ajzen  (1975)  proposed  that  the  closer  in  time  the 
exposure  to  the  message  and  the  desired  behavior  are  to  each  other,  the  more  predictive 
the  model  will  be  of  actual  behavior,  it  is  unknown  if  the  intention  to  seek  career 
counseling  help  is  a  "stable  intention,"  as  defined  by  Vincent,  Peplau,  and  Hill  (1998). 

P6:  The  addition  of  perceived  behavioral  control  to  the  theory  of  reasoned  action 
is  thought  to  increase  its  predictive  power  when  the  behavior  in  question  is  not  under 
complete  volitional  control. 
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P7:  The  addition  of  perceived  behavioral  control  in  studies  predicting  enrollment 
behaviors  has  been  found  to  improve  the  predictive  ability  of  the  theory  of  reasoned 
action. 

P8:  Attitude,  subjective  norms,  and  perceived  behavioral  control  have  been  found 
to  provide  significant  predictions  concerning  behavioral  intentions  and/or  actual 
behavior. 

P9:  A  specifically  targeted  persuasive  message  that  addresses  the  salient  beliefe 
that  impact  attitudes,  subjective  norms,  and  perceived  behavioral  control  will  have  an 
impact  on  the  intention  to  behave  and/or  actual  behavior. 

PIO:  Positive  and  negative  appeals  have  been  shown  to  be  more  persuasive  in 
increasing  intention  to  enroll  in  a  program  than  a  traditional  appeal  or  no  appeal  at  all. 

PU :  To  college  students,  peers  are  viewed  as  more  credible  and  trustworthy  in 
regard  to  career  counseling  information. 
Hypotheses 

After  a  thorough  review  of  the  literature  and  premises,  hypotheses  were 
developed.  They  are  as  follows: 

HI:  The  explanatory  variables  of  behavioral  beliefs,  outcome  evaluations, 
normative  beliefs,  and  motivations  to  comply  will  predict  attitudes  toward  and  subjective 
norms  about  enrolling  in  a  career  counseling  workshop. 

H2:  Attitudes,  subjective  norms,  and  perceived  behavioral  control  will  predict 
behavioral  intention  to  enroll  in  a  career  counseling  workshop. 
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H3:  Attitudes  and  subjective  norms  will  be  the  major  predictors  of  the  behavioral 
intention  to  enroll  in  a  career  counseling  workshop. 

H4:  Behavioral  intention  will  predict  the  behavior  of  enrolling  in  a  career 
counseling  workshop. 

H5:  Students  who  are  exposed  to  the  positive  message  with  a  peer  source  will 
report  higher  intentions  to  enroll  in  a  career  counseling  workshop  than  those  students 
who  are  exposed  to  all  other  combinations  of  messages  and  sources. 

H6:  Students  who  are  exposed  to  the  unrelated  message  will  report  lower 
intentions  to  enroll  in  a  career  counseling  workshop  that  those  students  who  are  exposed 
to  all  other  messages. 

H7:  Students  who  are  exposed  to  the  messages  written  by  a  peer  will  report  higher 
intentions  to  enroll  in  a  career  counseling  workshop  than  those  students  who  are  exposed 
to  messages  written  by  all  other  sources. 
Research  Question 

After  formulating  the  hypotheses,  several  important  questions  still  remained. 
Although  there  is  a  volume  of  research  on  career  development  and  career  counseling  and 
many  empirical  studies  utilizing  the  theory  of  planned  behavior,  there  is  a  dearth  of 
literature  specifically  addressing  the  effect  of  a  persuasive,  yet  primarily  informational, 
communication  on  students'  career  decision-making  behaviors.  Specifically,  there  are  no 
directly  related  studies  analyzing  the  impact  a  persuasive  communication  vsdll  have  on  a 
student's  willingness  to  begin  the  process  of  career  decision-making  by  enrolling  in  a 
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career  counseling  workshop  or  career  counseling  session.  Therefore,  an  exploratory 
research  question  has  been  proposed  to  further  investigate  the  variables  included  in  the 
TOPB  as  they  relate  to  career  counseling.  They  are  as  follows: 

RQl:  What  are  students'  attitudinal  and  normative  beliefs  about  the  outcomes  of 
enrolling  in  a  workshop  at  the  career  counseling  center? 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODOLOGY 


This  study  was  divided  into  two  main  analyses.  First  a  correlation  analysis  was 
done  to  explore  the  relationships  between  the  variables  set  forth  in  the  theory  of  planned 
behavior  (Ajzen,  1985),  specifically  attitude,  subjective  norm,  perceived  behavioral 
control,  behavioral  intention,  and  behavior. 

Second,  a  pretest-posttest  control-group  experimental  4  (message  appeal:  positive 
vs.  negative  vs.  traditional  vs.  unrelated)  x  3  (message  source:  peer  vs.  non-peer  vs. 
unspecified  source)  x  2  (time:  pretest  vs.  posttest)  between-subjects  and  within-subjects 
factorial  design  was  used  to  test  several  of  the  hypotheses  and  research  questions. 
Participants  were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  the  twelve  possible  cells.  They  ultimately 
completed  a  pretest  and  a  posttest  to  determine  if  exposure  to  the  treatment  resulted  in 
any  change  in  behavioral  intentions. 

Pilot  Tests 

Prior  to  the  main  study,  two  pilot  studies  were  conducted.  Students  enrolled  in  an 
introductory  public  relations  class  were  recruited  to  take  the  two  pilot  studies,  one 
qualitative  and  one  quantitative.  The  pilot  tests  served  two  purposes:  first,  to  ascertain 
what  the  attitudinal  and  behavioral  beliefs  are  about  attending  a  career  counseling 
workshop  at  the  Career  Resource  Center,  and  second,  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  collect 
data  to  test  the  reliability  of  the  measures. 
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The  qualitative  pilot  test  consisted  of  five  open-ended  questions  that  asked 
students  to  provide  information  about  their  attitudes  tow^ard  and  normative  beliefs  about 
attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  (see  Appendix  A  for  the  questionnaire).  After  the 
results  of  the  first  pilot  study  were  collected  and  analyzed,  the  measures  to  be  used  in  the 
experimental  portion  of  the  study  were  constructed.  This  questionnaire  was  then 
distributed  to  a  different  sample  of  students  and  the  results  analyzed  for  reliability  and 
validity. 

Participants 

Participants  in  the  main  study  were  college  students  currently  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  Florida  who  were  enrolled  in  typical  fi-eshman  core,  general  education 
courses.  Research  has  shown  that  a  large  percentage  of  students  who  enroll  in  these  core 
courses  are  likely  to  be  undecided  in  their  major  choice  and  fiiture  career  choice,  as  well 
as  have  a  high  potential  to  change  their  major  or  career  choice  within  a  year  (Daubman  & 
Johnson,  1982;  Lewallen,  1995;  Isaacson  &  Brown,  1993).  The  researcher  attended  class 
sessions  of  courses  included  on  the  "Freshman  Recommended  Course  List,"  including 
introductory  level  courses  in  Astronomy,  Geography,  English  (Argumentative  Writing), 
and  Psychology,  in  the  Fall  of  1999,  in  order  to  recruit  students  to  participate  in  the  main 
part  of  the  study.  Students  completed  a  pretest,  which  included  a  series  of  demographic 
questions  and  a  series  of  67  questions  designed  to  measure  the  variables  of  attitude, 
subjective  norms,  perceived  behavioral  control,  and  behavioral  intention.  The 
demographic  questions  elicited  information  regarding  gender,  age,  major,  fiiture  career 
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plans,  year  in  school,  parents'  educational  level  and  occupation,  and  whether  or  not  they 
have  ever  visited  the  Career  Counseling  Center  on  campus  or  a  similar  center  at  another 
college  or  university. 

In  addition,  a  question  was  asked  as  to  whether  or  not  the  student  would  be 
willing  to  participate  in  the  second  part  of  the  experiment.  There  were  two  incentives 
oflFered  to  students  who  agreed  to  participate  in  the  second  half  of  the  study.  Students 
who  were  enrolled  in  the  psychology  class  were  offered  an  extra  credit  point  in  the  form 
of  a  bar  code  sticker,  in  accordance  with  the  Department  of  Psychology  regulations. 
Students  who  were  enrolled  in  the  other  courses  were  offered  a  coupon  for  a  free  chalupa 
at  Taco  Bell.  Those  who  indicated  willingness  to  participate  further  were  asked  for  their 
name,  address,  email  address,  and  phone  number  so  the  researcher  could  contact  them 
regarding  the  second  part  of  the  experiment.  The  students  were  assured  of  complete 
confidentiality,  as  the  researcher  was  the  only  person  to  see  their  personal  information, 
and  it  was  only  used  for  selection  purposes.  A  completed  informed  consent  form  was 
required. 

In  order  to  minimize  Type  I  and  Type  II  errors,  and  to  be  able  to  detect  moderate 
levels  of  change,  the  researcher  attempted  to  recruit  approximately  200  to  250  students  to 
agree  to  participate  in  both  part  1  and  part  2  of  the  study.  This  number  was  calculated  in 
accordance  wdth  an  alpha  level  of  .05,  a  beta  level  of  .30,  and  an  effect  size  of 
approximately  .35.  This  would  provide  approximately  25  and  30  students  per  cell  in  the 
4x3x2  factorial  design. 
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Setting  and  apparatus 

The  research  took  place  on  the  University  of  Florida  campus  in  September, 
October,  November,  and  December  1999.  The  pretest  questionnaires  were  given  to 
participants  during  their  regularly  scheduled  class  period.  The  treatment  and  post-test  was 
given  in  a  seminar  room  in  Weuner  Hall,  which  is  in  a  central  location  on  campus.  The 
treatment  was  presented  in  newspaper  column  form  and  was  stated  to  have  been 
previously  published  in  a  section  of  the  campus  newspaper.  The  Independent  Florida 
Alligator. 

Independent  variables 
In  the  &st  part  of  the  experiment,  the  independent  variables  were  message 
appeaL  source  of  message,  and  time.  The  message  appeals  were  manipulated  by  creating 
four  "special"  newspaper  columns  said  to  have  been  previously  published  in  a  section  of 
the  campus  newspaper,  The  Independent  Florida  Alligator.  The  messages  were 
constructed  using  the  suggestions  of  Ajzen  and  Fishbein  (1980)  and  focused  on  the  target 
behavior  of  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  within  the  next  month.  Once  salient 
beliefs  had  been  ascertained  through  the  pilot  study,  appeals  were  developed  specifically 
focusing  on  these  salient  beliefe. 

Three  formats  were  created  that  targeted  these  beliefs,  and  one  appeal  was 
constructed  on  a  totally  unrelated  subject,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  control  measure.  The  first  of 
the  three  formats,  called  the  positive  message,  was  a  positive  appeal  and  linked  the 
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behavior  of  signing-up  for  a  career  counseling  workshop  with  positive  consequences. 
Any  negative  beliefs  about  attendance  were  countered  with  positive,  factual  statements. 
For  example,  "You  might  think  that  it  is  too  early  in  your  college  career  to  attend  a  career 
counseling  workshop.  But  that  isn't  true  -  by  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  you 
will  be  able  to  get  on  track  for  selecting  the  right  major  early,  thereby  not  wasting  your 
time  and  money  by  signing  up  for  classes  you  don't  need." 

The  second  of  the  three  formats,  called  the  negative  message,  was  a  negative 
appeal  and  linked  the  behavior  of  not  signing  up  for  a  career  counseling  workshop  with 
negative  consequences.  It  was  a  "mirror  image"  of  the  positive  message  (Fishbein,  Ajzen, 
&  McArdle,  1980).  For  example,  "You  might  think  that  it  is  too  early  in  your  college 
career  to  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop.  But  that  isn't  true  -  if  you  do  not  attend  a 
career  counseling  workshop  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  on  track  for  selecting  the  right 
major  early,  and  therefore  you  will  be  wasting  your  time  and  money  by  signing  up  for 
classes  you  don't  need.  " 

The  third  of  the  three  formats,  called  the  traditional  message,  took  a  slightly 
different  approach.  Instead  of  focusing  on  the  target  behavior  of  attendance,  it  focused  on 
the  outcomes  of  not  attending;  specifically,  continued  "undecidedness"  and  a  lack  of 
direction  in  selecting  a  future  career.  At  the  end  of  the  message,  a  connection  was  made 
between  the  outcome  and  the  behavior  desired  in  this  study.  For  example,  "You  might 
think  that  it  is  too  early  in  your  college  career  to  decide  on  a  fiiture  career.  But  that  isn't 
true  -  if  you  do  not  decide  on  a  future  career  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  on  track  for 
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selecting  the  right  major  early,  and  therefore  you  will  be  wasting  your  time  and  money  by 
signing  up  for  classes  you  don't  need.  " 

The  source  o  f  message  was  manipulated  by  taking  the  four  message  appeals  and 
attributing  one  of  each  to  either  a  college  student's  peer  (a  sophomore  history  major),  to  a 
non-peer  (a  company  CEO),  or  to  an  unnamed  source. 

The  time  variable  describes  the  pretest-postest  design.  Scores  were  gathered  from 
a  pretest,  which  asked  for  demographic  information  as  well  as  asking  questions  about 
attitudes,  subjective  norms,  and  perceived  behavioral  control  designed  to  give  a  baseline 
measurement  of  these  variables.  Then  there  was  a  posttest,  which  was  administered  after 
the  researcher  exposed  them  to  the  persuasive  message. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  study,  the  correlation  design,  the  independent  variables 
were  attitude,  subjective  norms,  and  perceived  behavioral  control.  Attitude  was 
operationally  defined  as  the  attitudinal  beliefs  about  the  consequences  of  performing  a 
particular  behavior.  In  accordance  with  Fishbein  and  Ajzen's  (1980)  instructions,  several 
measures  combine  to  achieve  an  overall  attitude  score.  In  order  to  get  a  measure  of 
"attitude  toward  the  behavior  of  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop,"  both  direct 
attitude  measures  were  assessed  using  seven-point  Likert-scale  attitude  questionnaire 
items  (e.g.  "My  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  at  the  Career  Resource  Center  in 
the  next  month  is  (useful  -  useless)"),  as  well  as  a  combined  measure,  tabulated  by 
summing  the  products  of  pairs  of  seven-point  Likert-scale  behavioral  belief  questionnaire 
items  (e.g.  "Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  help  me  find  a  job  or  career 
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(likely  -  unlikely)")  and  seven-point  Likert-scale  outcome  evaluation  questionnaire  items 
(e.g.  "Finding  a  job  or  career  is  (good  -  bad)").  (See  Appendix  B). 

Subjective  norm  was  operationally  defined  as  normative  beliefs  about  what 
significant  others  think  about  the  participant  performing  a  particular  behavior.  In 
accordance  with  Fishbein  and  Ajzen's  (1980)  instructions,  several  measures  combine  to 
achieve  an  overall  subjective  norm  score.  In  order  to  get  a  subjective  norm  measure,  both 
direct  subjective  norm  measures  were  assessed  using  a  seven-point  Likert-scale 
subjective  norm  questionnaire  item  (e.g.  "Most  people  who  are  important  to  me  think  I 
should  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  at  the  Career  Resource  Center  in  the  next 
month,  (likely  ~  unlikely)"),  as  well  as  a  combined  measure,  tabulated  by  summing  the 
products  of  pairs  of  seven-point  Likert-scale  normative  belief  questionnaire  items  (e.g. 
"My  fi-iends  think  I  should  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  at  the  Career  Resource 
Center  in  the  next  month,  (likely  -  unlikely)")  and  seven-point  Likert-scale  motivation  to 
comply  questionnaire  items  (e.g.  "Generally  speaking,  I  want  to  do  what  my  fi-iends  think 
I  should  do.  (true-untrue)").  The  normative  belief  measures  were  created  using  the 
results  of  the  first  pilot  test  responses.  On  that  pilot  test  students  were  asked  to  provide 
who  were  the  people  who  might  influence  their  decision  to  attend  a  career  counseling 
workshop  (see  Appendbc  A). 

Perceived  behavioral  control  was  operationally  defined  as  the  beliefs  about  the 
control  the  individual  feels  he  or  she  has  over  performing  a  particular  behavior.  In 
accordance  with  Ajzen's  (1985)  instructions,  a  direct  measure  using  a  seven-point  Likert- 
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scale  was  used  to  achieve  a  perceived  behavioral  control  score,  (e.g.  "I  have  complete 
control  over  whether  I  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  in  the  next  month,  (true- 
untrue)"). 

Dependent  variables 

For  both  parts  of  the  study,  the  main  dependent  variable  was  behavioral  intention. 
This  variable  was  selected  as  the  dependent  variable  as  of  primary  interest  in  this  study  is 
how  students  actually  behave.  The  TOPB  states  that  behavioral  intention  directly  predicts 
behavior.  Therefore,  the  researcher  was  most  interested  in  seeing  how  the  messages 
would  impact  reported  behavioral  intentions  following  exposure  to  treatment.  Behavioral 
intention  was  operationally  defined  as  how  likely  or  unlikely  the  participant  is  to  perform 
a  specific  behavior,  which  in  this  study  was  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop.  As 
with  the  other  variables  in  the  theory  of  planned  behavior  (Ajzen,  1985),  a  questionnaire 
item  was  used  to  achieve  a  behavioral  control  score  (e.g.  "  I  intend  to  attend  a  career 
counseling  workshop  at  the  Career  Resource  Center  in  the  next  month,  (likely  - 
unlikely)"). 

For  one  of  the  hypotheses,  behavior  was  a  dependent  variable.  Behavior  was 
operationally  defined  as  the  actual  attendance  of  a  career  counseling  workshop.  This 
measure  was  gathered  at  the  Career  Resource  Center  during  the  workshop  itself  It  was  a 
categorical  measure,  either  yes,  the  participant  did  attend  the  workshop,  or  no,  the 
participant  did  not  attend  the  workshop. 
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Measures 

A  90-item  close-ended  questionnaire  was  designed  and  pilot-tested  on  a  small 
group  of  students  in  order  to  determine  its  reliability  and  validity.  The  questionnaire 
utilized  a  seven-point  Likert-type  scale.  Once  the  questionnaire's  reliability  and  validity 
were  determined  acceptable,  it  was  given  to  and  completed  by  the  study  participants,  in 
both  a  pre-  and  post-test.  The  treatment  was  given  directly  prior  to  the  post-test.  For  a 
complete  copy  of  the  measures,  see  Appendices  B  and  C. 

Reliability 

Reliability  is  a  statistical  measure  of  how  reproducible  the  instrument's  data  are 
(Litwin,  1995).  The  reliability  of  this  study's  instrument  was  tested  in  order  to  maximize 
the  generalizability  of  the  study's  findings. 

Internal  consistency  is  a  measiire  of  reliability  is  applied  to  groups  of  items  that 
are  thought  to  be  measuring  different  aspects  of  the  same  concept.  In  other  words, 
consistency  is  desired  across  the  parts  of  a  measuring  instrument,  with  the  "parts"  being 
individual  questions  or  subsets  of  questions  (Huck  &  Cormier,  1996).  The  extent  to 
which  these  parts  work  together,  and  measure  the  same  thing,  is  called  internal 
consistency. 

In  this  case,  the  items  that  were  thought  to  be  measuring  the  sams  concept  (e.g. 
the  four  items  measuring  perceived  behavioral  control)  were  con^)ared,  using  Cronbach's 
alpha.  Tests  were  conducted  on  the  items  measuring  the  variables  of  attitude  and 
perceived  behavioral  control. 
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Validity 

In  general,  one  determines  validity  to  find  out  how  well  the  items  or  scales  being 
used  in  a  survey  or  questionnaire  measure  what  they  are  supposed  to  measure  (Litwin, 
1995).  Several  measures  of  validity  are  appropriate  for  this  study. 
Internal  Validity 

In  this  study,  the  researcher  must  attempt  to  show  that  the  treatment  used  to  cause 
a  change  in  the  participants'  behavioral  intentions  was  indeed  the  cause.  To  do  this, 
participants  were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  the  twelve  between-subjects  treatment 
groups.  All  participants  had  an  equal  chance  of  receiving  any  one  particular  treatment.  In 
addition,  there  was  an  adequate  control  group,  which  also  boosted  internal  validity. 
Content  Validity 

Content  validity  is  a  subjective  measure  of  how  appropriate  the  items  seem  to  a 
set  of  reviewers  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  (Litwin,  1995).    In  this 
study,  a  thorough  review  of  the  literature  by  the  researcher  was  done  and  used  as  a 
comparative  tool  with  this  study's  measures.  In  addition,  professors  in  the  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communication  and  the  College  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Florida 
examined  a  review  of  the  literature,  compared  it  with  this  study's  measures,  and  agreed 
that  the  measures  cover  the  material  correctly  and  thoroughly. 
Predictive  Validity 

Predictive  validity,  as  defined  by  Litwin  (1995),  is  the  ability  of  a  survey 
instrument  to  forecast  future  events,  behaviors,  attitudes,  or  outcomes.  Because  the  model 
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of  TOPB  is  primarily  concerned  with  prediction,  and  the  model's  predictive  ability  has 
been  well  established  by  previous  empirical  research,  this  study's  measures  are  thought  to 
be  capable  of  prediction  as  well,  as  they  were  created  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
guidelines  set  forth  by  Fishbein  and  Ajzen  (1980). 
Construct  Validity 

Construct  validity  refers  to  how  well  multiple  items  used  to  measure  single 
concepts  fit  together.  Fishbein  and  Ajzen  (1980)  have  constructed  a  well-researched  and 
often  used  guideline  for  constructing  a  valid  questionnaire  for  application  to  the  TORA 
and  the  TOPB.  The  measures  in  this  study  were  written  to  the  exact  specifications  of 
Fishbein  and  Ajzen  (1980).  It  is  therefore  thought  that  this  study's  measures  work 
together  and  fit  together  as  they  should. 
External  Validity 

External  validity  refers  to  the  generalizability  of  the  study.  Although  a 
convenience  sample  of  college  students  was  used,  they  are  the  population  of  interest. 
Therefore,  it  is  thought  that  there  is  no  problem  generalizing  to  the  population  of  college 
students  in  general.  The  main  limitation  is  in  the  level  of  randomness  that  can  be  applied. 
Because  the  sample  was  drawn  fi-om  students  who  were  enrolled  in  introductory  level 
courses  such  as  Astronomy,  Geography,  English  (Argumentative  Writing),  and 
Psychology,  which  were  listed  on  the  "Freshman  Recommended  Course  List,"  in  the  Fall 
1999  semester,  it  is  not  truly  a  random  sample.  However,  a  large  percentage  of  freshman 
do  enroll  in  these  courses,  so  again,  it  is  thought  that  the  sample  is  appropriate. 
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Manipulation  checks 
In  an  experiment,  the  researcher  must  attempt  to  show  whether  or  not  it  is  the 
treatment  itself  that  is  causing  the  attitudinal,  normative,  control,  and  behavioral  intention 
changes.  Thus,  it  is  vital  to  perform  checks  on  the  treatment.  In  this  study,  questions 
appeared  on  the  questionnaire  asking  the  participants  to  evaluate  the  message  itself  For 
example,  seven-point  Likert-scale  questions  such  as  "The  tone  of  the  message  I  read  was. 
(positive/neutral/negative)"  were  asked.  The  researcher  compared  the  participants' 
evaluations  of  the  message  with  the  actual  message  tone.  For  example,  the  "negative" 
message  appeal  should  correlate  highly  with  a  "negative"  evaluation. 

Procedure 

The  data  collection  part  of  this  study  took  place  in  September,  October, 
November,  and  December  1999  at  the  University  of  Florida.  Once  the  pilot  tests  were 
completed,  and  the  reliability  measures  were  deemed  acceptable,  the  experimental 
portion  of  the  study  took  place.  First,  students  were  recruited  by  the  researcher  speaking 
to  them  during  their  regularly  scheduled  introductory  level  courses  in  Astronomy, 
Geography,  and  English  (Argumentative  Writing)  class  periods  or  by  the  student  reading 
about  the  study  on  a  signup  sheet  posted  in  the  Psychology  Department.  Once  the 
students  were  willing  to  participate,  an  introduction  was  made,  with  the  researcher  briefly 
discussing  the  purpose  of  the  questionnaire.  The  students  were  told  that  this  research  is 
being  done  to  investigate  student  attitudes  toward  seeking  career  information  help  from 
the  Career  Resource  Center.  They  were  told  that  this  was  a  two-part  study,  and  that  the 
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researcher  would  like  them  to  participate  in  both  parts.  There  was  a  section  on  the 
questionnaire  that  asked  the  students  if  they  were  willing  to  participate  in  part  two.  If  so, 
they  were  instructed  to  mark  "yes"  to  the  corresponding  question  and  to  write  their  name, 
mailing  address,  email  address,  and  phone  number  on  a  separate  page  of  the 
questionnaire  which  was  subsequently  removed  and  put  in  a  separate  pile  so  as  to  assure 
the  participants  that  their  responses  to  the  survey  portion  were  anonymous.  The 
researcher  then  contacted  those  who  were  interested  with  the  details  of  the  second  part  of 
the  study.  The  students  were  also  instructed  to  mark  their  questionnaire  with  a  four-digit 
number  and  their  mother's  maiden  name,  which  were  used  by  the  researcher  to  pair  the 
pre-  and  post-test  scores  together.  The  researcher  advised  them  that  any  personal 
information  they  gave  would  be  kept  completely  confidential,  and  that  their  responses 
would  be  kept  anonymous  -  their  names,  mailing  addresses,  email  addresses,  and  phone 
numbers  would  be  used  strictly  for  contacting  purposes.  This  was  done  verbally  as  well 
as  on  a  written  informed  consent. 

The  students  then  completed  the  questionnaire  and  decided  whether  or  not  to 
participate  in  part  two.  The  entire  process  took  approximately  15  minutes. 

The  second  part  of  the  study  took  place  approximately  two  to  three  weeks  later. 
The  students  who  responded  that  they  were  willing  to  participate  in  part  two  were 
contacted  either  by  phone  or  by  email.  They  were  instructed  that  the  second  part  of  the 
study  could  completed  at  their  convenience,  by  coming  to  a  seminar  room  in  Weimer 
Hall.  The  coupon  or  extra  credit  bar  code  sticker  was  given  to  them  upon  their  coming  by 
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and  completing  the  questionnaire.  It  took  each  student  approximately  15  to  20  minutes  to 
complete  this  part  of  the  study. 

When  the  students  arrived  at  the  seminar  room  to  complete  part  two,  the 
researcher  provided  them  with  a  message  and  a  questionnaire.  The  students  were  told  that 
that  in  this  part  of  the  study  the  researcher  was  interested  in  their  opinions  regarding  a 
column  about  career  counseling  that  had  appeared  in  The  Independent  Florida  Alligator. 
They  were  instructed  to  read  the  message  carefully  as  they  would  be  asked  for  their 
opinions  about  it  on  the  questionnaire  that  followed.  In  addition,  they  were  told  that  an 
actual  career  counseling  workshop  would  be  held  for  any  of  them  who  wanted  to  attend 
within  the  next  month. 

The  message  and  questionnaire  then  were  distributed.  After  completing  the 
questionnaire,  each  student  was  given  his  or  her  coupon/bar  code  and  a  brochure  about 
the  career  counseling  workshops,  which  included  information  about  the  dates  and  times 
of  the  workshops,  where  the  workshops  would  take  place,  and  what  each  would  be  about. 

Actual  attendance  of  the  workshop  was  determined  by  having  each  student  who 
showed  up  at  the  workshop  fill  out  a  form  that  asked  whether  or  not  they  had  participated 
in  this  study,  as  students  who  did  not  might  also  have  attended.  In  addition,  they  were 
asked  to  provide  their  identifying  four-digit  number  and  mother's  maiden  name  so  as  to 
determine  exactly  which  students  attended  the  workshop. 
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Statistical  Analysis 

The  data  collected  were  analyzed  in  several  ways,  depending  on  which  hypothesis 
or  research  question  they  pertained  to.  Hypothesis  1  through  Hypothesis  4  were  tested 
using  multiple  regression  analysis.  Hypothesis  5  through  Hypothesis  7  were  tested  using 
a  three-way  mixed  ANOVA,  because  there  were  two  between-subjects  comparisons  and 
one  within-subjects  comparison.  Because  significant  interactions  were  found,  as 
predicted,  simple  main  efifects  tests  were  conducted. 


CHAPTER  4 
RESULTS 

This  chapter  comprises  two  main  parts,  a  discussion  of  the  preliminary  analysis 
and  a  discussion  of  the  primary  analyses.  The  preliminary  analysis  discussion  will 
present  the  results  of  the  two  pilot  tests,  descriptive  statistics  about  the  study  participants 
and  a  summary  of  the  manipulation  checks.  The  primary  analysis  discussion  will  review 
the  results  of  the  hypothesis  tests  and  answer  the  research  question.  The  hypotheses  were 
tested  using  simple  linear  regression  as  well  as  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  and 
repeated-samples  t-tests.  The  research  question  was  answered  through  the  use  of  an 
open-ended  questionnaire  and  mean  comparisons. 

Preliminary  Analyses 

This  section  will  discuss  the  two  pilot  tests,  the  demographic  statistics  for  the 
main  study,  participants,  and  the  results  of  the  manipulation  check. 

Pilot  Test  One 

Students  enrolled  in  an  introductory  public  relations  class  were  recruited  to  take 
part  in  the  first  pilot  test,  a  qualitative  questionnaire  designed  to  determine  the  students' 
salient  beliefs  about  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop.  The  questionnaire 
consisted  of  five  questions.  Two  questions  asked  about  students'  attitudinal  beliefs  about 
attending  a  career  counseling  workshop:  "What  do  you  believe  are  the  advantages  of  your 
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attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  in  the  next  month?"  and  "What  do  you  believe 
are  the  disadvantages  of  your  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  in  the  next 
month?'  Two  questions  asked  students  for  information  about  their  beliefs  about  the 
outcomes  of  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop:  "What  positive  outcomes  do  you 
associate  with  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  in  the  next  month?"  and  "What 
negative  outcomes  do  you  associate  with  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  in  the 
next  month?'  One  question  asked  students  for  information  about  their  normative  beliefs: 
"Who  are  the  people  who  might  influence  your  decision  to  attend  a  career  counseling 
workshop  in  the  next  month?' 

Ninety-eight  students  completed  this  questionnaire.  Their  responses  were 
tabulated,  and  the  most  commonly  mentioned  beliefs  were  used  to  develop  the  measures 
that  made  up  the  main  study's  questionnaire.  The  detailed  results  of  the  questionnaire  will 
be  discussed  in  the  primary  analysis  section  (see  Research  Question,  p.  60). 
Pilot  Test  Two 

As  in  the  first  pilot  test,  students  enrolled  in  an  introductory  public  relations 
course  were  asked  to  participate  in  order  to  determine  if  the  survey  instrument's  measures 
were  adequately  reliable.  In  this  test,  212  students  were  asked  to  complete  a  90-item 
quantitative  questionnaire,  which  would  later  serve  as  the  instrument  used  in  the  main 
study. 

The  survey  was  constructed  so  that  several  items  were  written  to  measure  each 
primary  construct  included  in  the  Theory  of  Planned  Behavior.  The  breakdown  is  as 
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follows:  eight  items  were  used  to  measure  attitudes  toward  the  behavior  of  attending  a 
career  counseling  workshop.  The  reliability  analysis  for  these  terms  yielded  an  alpha  of 
.86.  One  item  was  used  to  measure  subjective  norms.  Four  items  were  used  to  measure 
perceived  behavioral  control.  The  reliability  analysis  for  these  items  yielded  an  alpha  of 
.68.  One  item  was  used  to  measure  intention  to  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop. 

The  remaining  items  on  the  questionnaire  measured  explanatory  constructs  in  the 
Theory  of  Planned  Behavior,  and  demographics,  (see  Appendix  B  for  a  copy  of  the 
completed  survey). 

Main  Study 

This  research  was  broken  down  into  two  distinct  parts.  The  &st  was  a  correlation 
study,  which  served  to  test  hypothesis  1,  2,  3,  and  4  and  used  linear  regression  methods. 
This  part  served  to  test  the  Theory  of  Planned  Behavior.  There  also  was  an  experiment, 
which  served  to  test  hypothesis  5  and  6,  and  used  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA),  simple 
main  effects  tests,  and  t-tests.  This  part  served  to  test  the  impact  of  a  persuasive  message 
on  intention  to  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop. 

The  following  sections  will  report  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the  study 
participants  and  related  descriptive  statistics  for  the  main  study. 

Correlation  study 

Study  participants.  Five  hundred  sbcteen  students  participated  in  this  part  of  the 
study  by  completing  a  questionnaire.  Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  students  who 
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participated  were  female  (n=345).  The  majority  of  students  were  freshman,  76%, 
(n=392).  Seventeen  percent  were  sophomores  (n=88),  6  %  were  juniors  (n=31),  and  1% 
were  seniors  or  others  (n=5). 

Twenty  students  were  younger  than  18  (4  %),  while  the  majority  of  students,  86 
%,  were  18-19  years  old  (n=446).  Eight  percent  of  the  students  were  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  23  (n=44).  One  percent  of  the  students  were  24  years  old  or  older  (n=6). 

Forty-one  percent  of  the  students  who  participated  reported  being  certain  of  their 
career  choice  (n=212);  while  the  majority,  59  %,  reported  being  uncertain  of  their  career 
choice  (n=304). 

Experimental  study 

Study  participants.  Of  the  516  students  who  participated  in  the  correlation  part  of 
this  study,  1 54  agreed  to  participate  in  the  experimental  portion.  To  do  this,  these 
students  came  to  a  classroom  in  Weimer  Hall,  were  exposed  to  a  written  treatment,  and 
completed  the  follow-up  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  C  for  the  complete  questionnaire). 

Seventy-three  percent  of  the  students  who  participated  in  this  part  of  the  study 
were  female  (n=l  13).  The  majority  of  students  were  freshman,  71  %,  (n=109).  Twenty 
percent  of  the  students  were  sophomores  (n=30),  8  %  were  juniors  (n=13)  and  1  %  were 
seniors  or  others  (n=2). 

The  majority  of  the  students,  85%  (n=130)  were  between  the  ages  of  18  and  19. 
Three  percent  of  the  students  were  younger  than  1 8  years  old  (n=5),  11  %  of  the  students 
were  between  20  and  23  years  old  (n=17)  and  1  %  were  24  years  old  or  older  (n=2). 
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Forty-three  percent  of  the  students  reported  being  certain  of  their  career  choice 
(n=66)  while  57  %  of  the  students  reported  being  uncertain  of  their  career  choice  (n=88). 

Cell  Design  and  Makeup 

The  154  participants  in  the  experiment  were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  the 
twelve  treatment  cells.  The  number  of  participants  in  each  cell  ranged  from  10  to  16, 
with  a  mean  cell  size  of  12.8  (see  Table  4.1  for  a  detailed  breakdown). 


Table  4. 1 :  Subject  Per  Cell  Breakdown 


positive 

negative 

traditional 

unrelated 

total 

peer 

n=12 

n=14 

n=10 

n=13 

n=49 

non-peer 

n=12 

n=14 

n=16 

n=13 

n=55 

unknown 

n=12 

n=12 

n=14 

n=12 

n=50 

total 

n=36 

n=40 

n=40 

n=38 

n=154 

Manipulation  checks.  In  order  to  help  assure  it  was  the  treatment  given  that 
caused  the  hypothesized  attitude,  normative,  control,  and  behavioral  intention  changes,  a 
series  of  manipulation  checks  were  performed. 

The  manipulation  check  for  message  source  consisted  of  one  item.  The  item 
asked  the  participant  to  evaluate  whether  or  not  they  thought  the  writer  of  the  message 
was  a  peer,  not  a  peer,  or  whether  they  were  unable  to  tell.  The  question  was  worded  as 
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follows:  "The  message  I  read  had  a  peer  (person  more  or  less  my  age)  as  the  writer."  The 
responses  ranged  from  extremely  true  (1)  to  extremely  untrue  (7). 

An  ANOVA  showed  a  significant  main  effect  for  message  source,  F  (2,  151)  = 
1 1 1 .255,  P>  .0001 .  A  series  of  multiple  comparisons  then  were  performed  to  explore  the 
results.  Those  students  who  were  shown  the  message  with  an  indicated  peer  as  the  author 
were  significantly  more  likely  to  respond  with  a  "true"  response  on  the  message  writer 
scale  (M=l  .55)  than  those  students  shown  the  message  with  an  unidentified  writer 
(M=3.58)  or  an  identified  non-peer  as  the  writer  (M=5.16).  This  indicates  that  message 
source  was  manipulated  successfiilly. 

The  manipulation  check  for  message  type  consisted  of  five  items.  The  first  item 
asked  the  participants  to  evaluate  the  message  they  read  in  terms  of  its  tone.  The 
question  was  worded  as  follows:  "The  tone  of  the  message  I  read  was."  The  responses 
ranged  from  extremely  positive  (1)  to  extremely  negative  (7). 

An  ANOVA  revealed  a  significant  main  effect  for  tone,  F  (3,150)  =  37.018, 
p<.0001 .  A  series  of  multiple  comparisons  then  was  performed  to  explore  the  findings. 
The  students  who  were  exposed  to  the  positive  message  were  significantly  more  likely  to 
respond  on  the  positive  end  of  the  scale  than  those  students  shown  the  other  3  messages 
(M=l  .527).  Those  students  shown  the  unrelated  message  were  significantly  more  likely 
to  evaluate  the  message  as  neither  positive  nor  negative  than  those  shovra  the  other 
messages  (M=3.6).  Therefore  it  tentatively  was  concluded  that  these  two  message 
versions  were  manipulated  successfiilly. 
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However,  there  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  responses  of  the 
students  shown  the  negative  message  and  the  responses  of  the  students  shown  the 
traditional  message,  as  both  messages  were  written  in  a  negative  tone.  While  both  were 
evaluated  by  students  as  being  negative  in  tone,  with  only  this  question,  the  researcher 
was  unable  to  determine  if  these  two  messages  were  manipulated  successfully.  [M 
(Traditional)=4.5][M  (Negative)=  5.22]. 

Therefore,  the  other  four  items  were  analyzed  to  determine  if  statistically 
significant  dilferences  existed  between  the  four  messages.  These  items  were  specifically 
crafted  to  ask  the  student  what  he/she  believed  the  primary  focus  of  the  message  to  be. 

The  four  questions  were  worded  as  follows:  (l)"The  message  I  read  PRIMARILY 
focused  on  how  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  could  help  me.";  (2)"The 
message  I  read  PRIMARILY  focused  on  how  I  might  be  hurt  if  I  don't  attend  a  career 
counseling  workshop.";  (3)"The  message  I  read  PRIMARILY  focused  on  how  I  might  be 
hurt  if  I  don't  decide  on  a  career  or  a  career  plan.";  (4)"The  message  I  read  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  career  counseling."  The  response  scale  for  each  question  ranged  fi-om 
extremely  true  (1)  to  extremely  untrue  (7). 

A  separate  ANOVA  was  run  for  each  question,  and  a  significant  main  effect  was 
found  for  each  question.  In  the  analysis  of  the  first  question,  it  was  found  that  the  students 
who  were  shown  the  positive  message  were  more  likely  to  respond  on  the  "true"  end  of 
the  scale  than  those  shown  the  other  three  messages,  F  (3,  150)=377.24,  p<.0001 
(M=1.33;  SD=1.04).  In  the  analysis  of  the  second  question,  it  was  found  that  the  students 
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who  were  shown  the  negative  message  were  more  likely  to  respond  on  the  "true"  end  of 
the  scale  than  those  shown  the  other  three  messages,  F  (3,  150)=436.31,  p<.0001 
(M=l  .47;  SD=.59).  In  the  analysis  of  the  third  question,  it  was  found  that  the  students 
who  were  shown  the  traditional  message  were  more  likely  to  respond  on  the  "true"  end  of 
the  scale  than  those  shown  the  other  three  messages,  F  (3,  150)=3 14.507,  p<.0001 
(M=l  .6;  SD=1 .27).  In  the  analysis  of  the  fourth  question,  it  was  found  that  the  students 
who  were  shown  the  unrelated  message  were  more  likely  to  respond  on  the  "true"  end  of 
the  scale  than  those  shown  the  other  three  messages,  F  (3,  150)=3 17.73,  p<.0001 
(M=1.02;  SD=.162). 

Table  4.2:  Manipulation  Check  Mean  Breakdowns. 


Report 


Version 

Focus  2  of 

of 

Focus  of 

article 

tocus3  of 

fbcus4  of 

message 

artide^manipulation 

-manipulation 

article-manipulation 

article-manipulation 

shwvn 

check 

check 

check 

check 

positive 

Mean 

1.3333 

6.2222 

6.4167 

6.9444 

N 

36 

36 

36 

36 

Std. 

Deviation 

1.0420 

1.1738 

.7319 

.2323 

negative 

Mean 

6.2250 

1.4750 

6.2000 

6.9000 

N 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Std. 

Deviation 

1.0739 

.5986 

.9392 

.4961 

traditional 

Meai 

6.4000 

6.2000 

1.6000 

6.5250 

N 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Std. 

Deviation 

.6718 

.7910 

1.2770 

1.2401 

unrelated 

Mean 

7.0000 

7.0000 

7.0000 

1.0263 

N 

38 

38 

38 

38 

Std. 

Deviation 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

.1622 

Total 

Mean 

5.3182 

5.1753 

5.2532 

5.3636 

N 

154 

154 

154 

154 

Std. 

Deviation 

2.3700 

2.3463 

2.3586 

2.5891 
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Therefore  it  was  concluded  that  the  messages  had  been  successfully  manipulated 
(see  Table  4.2  for  detailed  breakdown.) 

Primary  Analyses 

This  section  will  discuss  the  results  of  the  hypothesis  tests  and  answer  the 
research  question:  What  are  students'  attitudinal  and  normative  beliefs  about  the 
outcomes  of  enrolling  in  a  workshop  at  the  career  counseling  center? 
Correlation  Study 

Before  any  testing  could  be  done  it  was  necessary  to  recode  two  of  the  TOPB 
variables  and  create  indices  for  them.  Eight  items  on  the  questionnaire  measured  student 
attitudes  toward  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop.  Each  question  was  worded  as 
follows:  "My  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  at  the  Career  Resource  Center  in 
the  next  month  would  be"  with  a  different  response  scale  for  each  question.  The  seven- 
point  scales  had  the  student  evaluate  the  question  in  terms  of  how  good/bad,  wise/foolish, 
beneficial/harmful,  useful/useless,  fevorable/unfevorable,  desirable/undesirable, 
helpfiil/unhelpful,  and  informative/uninformative  they  felt  attending  a  workshop  would 
be.  A  reliability  analysis  yielded  an  alpha  of  .90  for  the  eight  items.  The  attitude  index 
variable  was  created  by  averaging  together  the  means  of  the  responses  for  each  of  the 
eight  items. 

Four  items  on  the  questionnaire  measured  students'  perceived  behavioral  control 
in  regard  to  the  action  of  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop.  Each  question  was 
worded  as  follows:  (1)  "For  me  to  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  in  the  next  month 
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is";  (2)  "I  have  complete  control  over  whether  I  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  in 
the  next  month.";  (3)  "If  I  wanted  to,  I  could  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  in  the 
next  month."  and  (4)  "It  is  up  to  me  whether  I  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  in  the 
next  month."  The  first  question's  responses  ranged  fi-om  extremely  easy  (1)  to  extremely 
difficult  (7).  The  second,  third  and  fourth  question's  responses  ranged  fi-om  extremely 
true  ( 1 )  to  extremely  untrue  (7).  A  reliability  analysis  yielded  an  alpha  of  .70  for  the  four 
items.  The  perceived  behavioral  control  index  variable  was  created  by  averaging  together 
the  means  of  the  responses  for  each  of  the  four  items. 

In  addition  to  items  assessing  subjective  norms  associated  with  different  referents 
that  are  utilized  in  the  TOPB  model  as  explanatory  variables,  there  was  one  item  on  the 
questionnaire  designed  to  determine  a  general  measure  of  the  students'  subjective  norm. 
This  measure  was  worded  as  follows:  "Most  people  who  are  important  to  me  think  I 
should  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  in  the  next  month."  The  responses  ranged 
from  extremely  true  (1)  to  extremely  untrue  (7).  Because  there  was  only  one  item,  there 
was  no  need  to  create  an  index  for  the  variable  of  subjective  norm  for  use  in  the 
regression  model. 

In  addition  to  the  creation  of  these  indices,  it  was  necessary  to  compute  new 
weighted  variables  for  the  explanatory  variables  in  the  TOPB.  Specifically,  it  was 
necessary  to  combine  the  items  measuring  behavioral  beliefs  and  outcome  evaluations 
into  one  weighted  variable,  and  to  combine  the  items  measuring  normative  beliefs  and 
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motivation  to  comply  into  one  weighted  variable.  These  weighted  variables  then  were 
used  in  the  regression  model. 

To  do  this,  the  20  items  measuring  behavioral  beliefs  and  the  six  items  measuring 
motivation  to  comply  were  recoded  to  change  their  one  to  seven  scales  into  +3  to  -3 
scales.  Then,  each  of  the  20  items  measuring  behavioral  beliefs  was  multiplied  with  its 
matched  item  measuring  outcome  evaluations.  For  example,  the  following  two  questions 
were  a  matched  pair  and  their  product  formed  a  weighted  variable:  (1 -Behavioral  Belief 
Measure)  "Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  help  me  focus."  Responses: 
extremely  likely  to  extremely  unlikely.  (2-Outcome  Evaluation  Measure)  "Being  focused 
is".  Responses:  extremely  good  to  extremely  bad. 

Similarly,  each  of  the  six  items  measuring  motivation  to  comply  was  multiplied 
with  its  matched  item  measuring  normative  beliefs.  For  example,  the  following  two 
questions  were  a  matched  pair  and  their  product  formed  a  weighted  variable:  (1- 
Motivation  to  Comply  Measure)  "Generally  speaking,  I  want  to  do  what  my  friends  think 
I  should  do."  Responses:  extremely  true  to  extremely  untrue.  (2-Normative  Belief 
Measure)  "My  friends  think  I  should  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  in  the  next 
month".  Responses:  extremely  true  to  extremely  untrue. 

Hypotheses  one,  two,  three  and  four,  each  of  which  served  to  test  the  Theory  of 
Planned  Behavior,  were  tested  using  linear  regression.  Hypothesis  one  stated  that  the 
explanatory  variables  of  behavioral  beliefs  and  outcome  evaluations,  which  were  thought 
to  predict  attitudes  toward  enrolling  in  a  career  counseling  workshop,  and  normative 
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beliefs  and  motivation  to  comply,  which  were  thought  to  predict  subjective  norms  about 
enrolling  in  a  career  counseling  workshop.  The  regression  analysis  showed  a  significant 
and  positive  correlation  between  the  weighted  variables  representing  behavioral  beliefs 
and  outcome  evaluations  and  the  attitude  index  (r=.610,  p<.0001).  The  regression 
analysis  also  showed  a  significant  and  positive  correlation  between  the  weighted 
variables  representing  normative  beliefs  and  motivations  to  comply  and  general 
subjective  norm  variable  (r=.602,  p<.0001).  Therefore  it  was  concluded  that  these 
weighted  variables  were  significant  predictors  of  attitude  and  subjective  norms. 

Hypotheses  two  and  three  stated  that  attitudes,  subjective  norms,  and  perceived 
behavioral  control  would  predict  behavioral  intention  to  enroU  in  a  career  counseling 
workshop,  and  that  attitudes  and  subjective  norms  would  be  the  major  predictors  of 
behavioral  intention  to  enroll  in  a  career  counseling  workshop.  A  regression  analysis 
showed  a  significant  and  positive  correlation  between  attitude  and  behavioral  intention 
(r=.527,  p<.0001),  and  a  significant  and  positive  correlation  between  subjective  norm  and 
behavioral  intention  (r=.341,  p<.0001).  The  correlation  between  perceived  behavioral 
control  and  behavioral  intention  was  positive  and  significant,  but  much  smaller  (r=.132, 
p<.01). 

The  three  variables,  attitude,  subjective  norm,  and  perceived  behavioral  control, 
then  were  entered  into  the  model  using  stepwise  regression  analysis  (see  Table  4.3).  The 
results  showed  that  only  attitude  and  subjective  norms  were  significant  predictors  of 
behavioral  intention  (see  Table  4.4).  As  students'  attitudes  toward  attending  a  career 
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counseling  workshop  increase,  so  do  students'  intentions  actually  to  attend  the  workshop. 
As  subjective  norms  are  perceived  to  endorse  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop, 
students'  intentions  actually  to  attend  the  workshop  increase. 


Table  4.3:  Stepwise  model. 

Measure 

Step 

r 

Attitude 

1 

.484 

Subjective  Norm 

2 

.508 

Perceived  Behavioral  Control 

3 

.508 

Table  4.4:  Intention  to  Attend  a  Career  Counseling  Workshop. 

Measure 

St.  Beta 

t 

Significance 

Attitude 

.484 

12.530 

.0001 

Subjective  Norm 

.167 

4.073 

.0001 

Perceived  Behavioral 

-.002 

-.041 

.968 

Control 

Hypothesis  four  stated  that  behavioral  intention  would  predict  the  behavior  of 
enrolling  in  a  career  counseling  workshop.  Analysis  showed  a  positive  and  significant 
correlation  between  behavioral  intention  and  actual  behavior  (r=.278,  p<.0001).  As 
intention  to  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  increased,  actual  attendance  at  the 
workshop  also  increased  (B=.278,  t=3.568,  p<.0001). 

From  the  results  of  these  hypotheses  tests,  a  path  model  showing  the  application 
of  the  Theory  of  Planned  Behavior  in  regards  to  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop 
was  developed  (see  Figure  4.1). 
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Figure  4. 1 :  Path  Model  for  the  Theory  of  Planned  Behavior. 
**non-significant  path 

Experimental  Study 

Hypotheses  five,  six,  and  seven  were  tested  using  a  three-way  mixed  analysis  of 
variance  (ANOVA).  Time  served  as  the  within  subjects  factor,  with  the  pretest  measure 
and  the  posttest  intention  measure  serving  as  dependent  variables.  Message  type  and 
message  source  served  as  the  between-subjects  factors.  Hypothesis  five  stated  that 
students  who  were  exposed  to  the  positive  message  with  a  peer  source  would  report 
higher  intentions  to  enroll  in  a  career  counseling  workshop  than  students  exposed  to  all 
other  combinations  of  messages  and  sources.  Hypothesis  six  stated  that  students  who 
were  exposed  to  the  unrelated  message  would  report  lower  intentions  to  enroll  in  a  career 
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counseling  workshop  than  those  students  exposed  to  all  other  messages.  Hypothesis 
seven  stated  that  students  who  were  exposed  to  the  messages  written  by  a  peer  would 
report  higher  intentions  to  enroll  in  a  career  counseling  workshop  that  those  students 
exposed  to  all  other  sources. 


Table  4.5:  Analysis  of  Variance  Results.  

Analysis  of  Variance  For  Intention  to  Attend  a  Career  Counseling  Workshop 


Source 

df 

F 

Significance 

Time 

1 

20.351 

.0001 

Message  Type 

3 

.610 

.610 

Message  Source 

2 

1.601 

.205 

Time  *  Message  Type 

3 

4.568 

.004 

Time  *  Message  Source 

2 

.819 

.443 

Time  *  Message  Type  *  Message 

6 

1.157 

.333 

Source 

Error 

142 

The  analysis  of  variance  revealed  a  significant  main  effect  for  the  within-subjects 
variable  of  time  [F(l,  142)=20.351,  p<.0001]  and  a  two-way  interaction  between  time 
and  message  type  [F(3,  142)=4.568,  p<.004].  There  were  no  significant  main  effects  for 
message  type  or  message  source,  nor  was  there  a  significant  three-way  interaction 
between  time,  message  type,  and  message  source.  Therefore,  hypothesis  seven  was  not 
supported,  and  it  appears  that  hypothesis  five  was  not  entirely  supported.  Further  probing 
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of  the  two-way  interaction  was  necessary  to  determine  if  hypothesis  six  was  supported 
and  to  determine  if  hypothesis  five  was  partially  supported  (see  Table  4.5). 

To  explore  the  two-way  interaction,  a  set  of  analyses  was  performed.  Means  were 
calculated  and  simple  main  eflFects  tests  were  performed.  The  positive  message  showed  a 
mean  of  3.92,  the  negative  message  showed  a  mean  of  4.15,  the  traditional  message 
showed  a  mean  of  4.23,  and  the  unrelated  message  showed  a  mean  of  4.90.  The  intention 
scale  responses  ranged  fi-om  extremely  likely  (1)  to  extremely  unlikely  (7).  Therefore,  the 
higher  the  mean,  the  lower  the  intentions  to  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  (see 
Table  4.6). 

Table  4.6:  Message  Treatment  Means.  

Message  Treatment  Means  for  Intention  to  Attending  a  Career  Counseling  Workslwp 

Message  Types  Posttest  Means  Change  in  Intention  Means 

Positive  3.92  1.47 

Negative  4.15  .50 

Traditional  4.23  .90 

Unrelated  4.9  -.10 


In  addition,  since  determining  what  effect  the  messages  had  on  intentions  was  of 
primary  interest,  mean  differences  were  calculated  and  simple  main  eflFects  tests  were 
performed  using  the  change  in  behavioral  intention  measure  (posttest  behavioral  intention 
responses  -  pretest  behavioral  intention  responses).  To  calculate  the  mean  differences, 
pretest  behavioral  intention  responses  were  subtracted  fi-om  posttest  behavioral  responses. 
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The  positive  message  showed  a  mean  difference  of  1.47,  the  negative  message  showed  a 
mean  difference  of  .50,  the  traditional  message  showed  a  mean  difference  of  .90,  and  the 
unrelated  message  showed  a  mean  difference  of  -.10.  The  intention  scale  responses 
ranged  from  extremely  likely  (1)  to  extremely  unlikely  (7).  A  positive  mean  change 
shows  that  there  was  a  higher  pretest  value,  which  corresponds  with  lower  intentions  to 
attend  a  career  counseling  workshop.  Therefore,  a  positive  mean  change  indicates  a 
change  in  intention  toward  being  more  likely  to  attend  (see  Table  4.6). 

Simple  main  effect  tests  were  conducted  by  running  independent  samples  t-tests 
between  each  of  the  message  treatments  using  the  change  in  intention  variable  as  the 
dependent  measure.  Significant  differences  were  found  between  three  of  the  pairs  of 
treatments.  There  was  a  significant  difference  between  the  responses  of  subjects  exposed 
to  the  positive  message  and  those  exposed  to  the  unrelated  message  [t(72)=4.191, 
p<.0001].  There  was  a  significant  difference  between  the  responses  of  subjects  exposed 
to  the  traditional  message  and  those  exposed  to  the  unrelated  message  [t(76)=2.55, 
p<.013].  There  was  a  significant  difference  between  the  responses  of  subjects  exposed  to 
the  positive  message  and  those  exposed  to  the  negative  message  [t(74)=l  .977,  p<.05].  In 
addition,  although  not  significant  at  the  .05  level,  there  was  a  difference  between  the 
responses  of  subjects  exposed  to  the  negative  message  and  those  exposed  to  the  unrelated 
message  [t(76)=1.67,  p<.09]  (see  Table  4.7). 

The  results  of  the  simple  main  effects  test  on  the  change  in  intention  measure 
show  that  students  who  were  exposed  to  the  positive  message  reported  significantly 
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Table  4.7:  Simple  Main  Effects  Tests  on  Change  In  Intention  Measure. 
Simple  Main  Effects  Tests  Among  Message  Treatments 


Pairs 

t 

Significance 

Positive-Negative 

74 

1.977 

.05 

Positive-Traditional 

74 

1.14 

.256 

Positive-Un  related 

72 

4.191 

.0001 

Negative-Traditional 

78 

-.811 

.420 

Negative-Unrelated 

76 

1.67 

.09 

Traditional- 

76 

2.55 

.013 

Unrelated 

higher  intentions  to  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  than  those  students  who  were 
exposed  to  the  unrelated  message  or  the  negative  message.  Similarly,  those  students  who 
were  exposed  to  the  traditional  message  reported  significantly  higher  intentions  to  attend 
a  career  counseling  workshop.  Although  not  quite  significant,  the  results  show  that  those 
students  who  were  exposed  to  the  negative  message  reported  higher  intentions  to  attend  a 
career  counseling  workshop. 

Summary  of  Hypothesis  Tests 
Hypothesis  one  posited  that  the  explanatory  variables  of  behavioral  beliefs, 
outcome  evaluations,  normative  beliefs,  and  motivation  to  comply  would  predict  attitudes 
toward  and  subjective  norms  about  enrolling  in  a  career  counseling  workshop.  This 
hypothesis  was  supported.  Linear  regression  tests  showed  a  positive,  significant 
correlation  between  the  explanatory  variables  and  the  direct  predictor  variables  in  the 
Theory  of  Planned  Behavior  model. 
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Hypothesis  two  posited  that  attitudes,  subjective  norms,  and  perceived  behavioral 
control  all  would  predict  the  behavioral  intention  to  enroll  in  a  career  counseling 
workshop.  This  hypothesis  was  not  supported.  Linear  regression  tests  showed  a 
significant  relationship  between  attitude  and  subjective  norms,  and  behavioral  intention, 
which  supports  a  predictive  relationship.  However,  there  was  no  significant  correlation 
found  between  perceived  behavioral  control  and  behavioral  intention. 

Hypothesis  three  posited  that  attitudes  and  subjective  norms  would  be  the  major 
predictors  of  behavioral  intention  to  enroll  in  a  career  coimseling  workshop.  This 
hypothesis  was  supported.  As  stated  above,  it  was  foimd  that  attitudes  and  subjective 
norms  were  the  only  significant  predictors  of  behavioral  intention  in  this  model. 

Hypothesis  four  posited  that  behavioral  intention  would  predict  the  behavior  of 
enrolling  in  a  career  counseling  workshop.  This  hypothesis  was  supported.  Analysis  of 
these  two  variables  showed  a  positive  and  significant  correlation  between  behavioral 
intention  and  behavior. 

Hypothesis  five  posited  that  students  who  were  exposed  to  the  positive  message 
with  a  peer  source  would  report  higher  intentions  to  enroll  in  a  career  counseling 
workshop  than  those  students  exposed  to  all  other  combinations  of  messages  and  sources. 
This  hypothesis  was  not  supported.  An  ANOVA  revealed  no  significant  interactions 
between  the  three  variables  of  time,  message  type,  and  message  source.  However,  further 
exploration  showed  a  two-way  interaction  between  time  and  message  type  indicating  that 
there  was  some  treatment  impact  on  intentions  to  enroll  in  a  career  counseling  workshop. 
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Hypothesis  six  posited  that  students  who  were  exposed  to  the  unrelated  message 
would  report  lower  intentions  to  enroll  in  a  career  counseling  workshop  than  those 
students  exposed  to  all  other  messages.  This  hypothesis  was  supported.  After  an  ANOVA 
revealed  a  two-way  interaction  between  time  and  message  type,  simple  main  effects  tests 
showed  a  statistically  significant  difference  between  the  unrelated  message  and  all  other 
messages.  A  mean  comparison  shows  that  the  unrelated  message  yielded  the  lowest 
student  intentions  to  enroll  in  a  career  counseling  workshop. 

Hypothesis  seven  posited  that  students  who  were  exposed  to  the  messages  written 
by  a  peer  would  report  higher  intentions  to  enroll  in  a  career  counseling  workshop  that 
those  students  exposed  to  all  other  sources.  This  hypothesis  was  not  supported.  An 
ANOVA  revealed  no  significant  differences  between  the  three  message  sources  and  the 
students'  reported  behavioral  intentions  to  enroll  in  a  career  counseling  workshop. 

Research  Question 

The  research  question  asked  what  were  students'  attitudinal  and  normative  beliefs 
about  the  outcomes  of  enrolling  in  a  career  counseling  workshop.  To  answer  this 
question,  the  results  of  the  qualitative  pilot  test  were  organized  and  tabulated.  In  addition, 
the  means  of  the  students'  responses  to  the  attitude,  normative  beliefs,  and  subjective 
norm  measures  on  the  main  study  questiormaire  were  compared. 

The  qualitative  test  revealed  that  students  have  distinct  and  fairly  uniform  ideas 
about  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  attending  a  career  coimseling  workshop. 
Among  the  most  common  advantages  mentioned  were  that  the  student  would  obtain 
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information  about  careers  and  majors  (30  responses),  that  the  workshop  would  help  give 
the  student  a  goal  or  direction  (9  responses),  that  the  workshop  would  give  the  student 
further  information  about  careers  he  or  she  is  already  considering  (7  responses),  that  the 
workshop  would  clarify  questions  about  careers  (6  responses),  and  that  the  workshop 
would  help  the  student  decide  on  a  career  (5  responses). 

Among  the  most  common  disadvantages  mentioned  were  that  the  student  might 
become  confused  (6  responses),  that  the  workshop  would  be  a  waste  of  time  (6 
responses),  that  the  workshop  would  take  up  too  much  of  the  students'  time  (5  responses), 
that  the  student  might  become  overwhelmed  by  too  much  information  (5  responses),  that 
it  might  be  too  early  in  the  students'  college  career  to  get  career  information  (5 
responses),  and  that  the  student  might  find  out  he  or  she  was  in  the  wrong  major  for  the 
career  he  or  she  wants  (4  responses). 

Similarly,  the  students  reported  clear  and  uniform  positive  and  negative  outcomes 
of  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop.  The  most  commonly  mentioned  positive 
outcomes  were  that  the  student  would  learn  more  about  careers  (18  responses),  the 
student  would  become  more  knowledgeable  (10  responses),  that  the  student  would  get  a 
direction  (9  responses),  that  the  student  would  learn  specific  techniques  such  as 
interviewing  and  resume  building  (7  responses),  that  the  student  would  be  helped  with 
making  a  decision  about  the  future  (6  responses),  that  the  student  would  get  a  job  (5 
responses),  and  that  the  student  would  meet  people  already  in  the  field/professionals  (5 
responses). 
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The  most  commonly  mentioned  negative  outcomes  of  attending  a  career 
counseling  workshop  were  that  the  workshop  would  be  a  waste  of  the  students'  time  (7 
responses),  that  the  student  might  then  not  know  what  he  or  she  wanted  to  do  anymore  (5 
responses),  that  the  student  would  become  more  confused  or  overwhelmed  (5  responses), 
that  the  student  might  change  his  or  her  mind  (5  responses),  that  the  student  might 
discover  he  or  she  was  not  qualified  for  any  job  (4  responses),  and  that  the  student  might 
feel  more  pressure  (4  responses). 

Students  were  also  asked  to  report  who  might  influence  their  decision  to  attending 
a  career  counseling  workshop.  The  most  commonly  mentioned  individuals  were  teachers 
(41  responses),  Mends  (34  responses),  parents  (17  responses),  academic  advisors  (8 
responses),  other  family  members,  such  as  sisters  and  brothers  (7  responses),  and 
boyfi-iends/girlfi-iends  (7  responses). 

It  was  also  of  interest  to  explore  how  the  measures  of  behavioral  beliefs,  attitudes, 
normative  beliefs,  and  subjective  norms  were  evaluated  by  the  students.  To  do  this, 
means  and  standard  deviations  were  tabulated  for  each  of  the  measures. 

Of  the  individual  attitude  measures,  the  means  show  that  the  students  evaluated 
each  of  the  attitude  measures  on  the  "positive"  side  of  the  scale.  For  example,  students 
reported  feeling  that  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  would  be  informative 
(M=2.54),  useful  (M=2.59),  wise  (M=2.65),  and  beneficial  (M=2.66).  The  overall 
attitude  index  measure  mean  was  2.91 . 
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Of  the  individual  behavioral  beliefs  measures,  the  means  yielded  some  interesting 
results.  Students  reported  that  they  thought  it  was  quite  likely  that  a  career  counseling 
workshop  would  help  him  or  her  get  accurate  information  about  internships  (M==2.15) 
and  jobs  and/or  careers  (M=2.23).  Students  did  not  feel  that  attending  a  career  workshop 
would  make  him  or  her  more  confused  (M=4.61),  overwhelmed  (M^.42),  bored 
(M=4.03),  or  more  pressured  (M=4.42).  In  addition,  students  reported  feeling  that  it  was 
slightly  likely  that  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  would  inspire  them  (M=3.39), 
would  help  them  find  a  job  or  career  (M=3.05),  would  help  them  focus  (M===3.09),  would 
prepare  them  for  the  job  search  (M=2.72),  would  help  them  make  an  informed  decision 
about  their  career  choice  (M=2.86),  and  would  help  put  them  on  the  right  track  for  their 
future  career  (M=2.89). 

The  means  of  students'  evaluations  of  their  normative  beliefe  showed  that  parents 
were  perceived  to  be  most  likely  to  think  that  the  student  should  attend  a  career 
counseling  workshop  (M=3.79),  followed  by  academic  advisors  (M==3.95).  Friends  were 
perceived  to  be  most  least  likely  to  think  that  the  student  should  attend  a  career 
coimseling  workshop  (M=4.45),  followed  by  boyfi-iends  or  girlMends  (M=4.37).  The 
overall  subjective  norm  mean  was  4.27  (see  Table  4.8). 
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Table  4.8:  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Individual  Measures. 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Individual  Measures 


Measure 

Mean 

SD 

Overall  attitude 

2.91 

.85 

Good-bad 

3.29 

1.33 

Wise-foolish 

2.65 

1.10 

Beneficial-harmful 

2.59 

.88 

Useful-useless 

2.66 

1.01 

Favorable-unfavorable 

3.20 

1.19 

Desirable-undesirable 

1  33 

Helpful-unhelpful 

2.61 

.969 

Informative-uninformative 

2.54 

9.44 

Overall  subjective  norm 

4.27 

1.57 

Academic  advisors 

3.95 

1.38 

Teachers 

4.06 

1.38 

Parents 

3.79 

1.63 

Friends 

4.45 

1.44 

Boyfriend/girlfriend 

4.37 

1.40 

Other  family  members 

4.21 

1.43 

Find  a  job/career 

3.05 

1.21 

Figure  out  a  job/career 

3.13 

1.23 

Contacts  with  professionals 

2.67 

1.03 

Overwhelmed 

4.42 

1.39 

Focus 

3.09 

1.15 

Bore 

4.03 

1.35 

Confident 

3.42 

1.23 

Prepare  for  job  search 

2.72 

1.04 

Inspire 

3.39 

1.26 

Change  my  mind 

4.29 

1.41 

Informed  decision 

2.86 

1.19 

Right  track 

2.89 

1.22 

Pressure 

4.42 

1.39 

Decide  on  a  career 

3.58 

1.42 

Declare  a  major 

3.26 

1.44 

Accurate  information/career 

2.23 

.95 

Accurate  information/internship 

2.15 

.92 

Hassle 

4.09 

1.44 

More  confused 

4.61 

1.37 

Waste  of  time 

4.81 

1.40 

CHAPTER  5 
DISCUSSION 


This  chapter  will  discuss  the  hypothesis  and  research  questions  presented  in  this 

study  in  light  of  the  research  findings.  The  study  was  designed  with  the  goal  of  testing  the 

Theory  of  Planned  Behavior  (Ajzen,  1985)  as  it  applies  to  career  counseling  and  to 

determine  through  the  use  of  experimental  methods  the  impact  of  several  carefully 

crafted  persuasive  messages  presented  in  a  mass  mediated  form.  Specifically,  this  chapter 

win  be  divided  into  five  sections;  a  discussion  of  the  usefiilness  of  the  TOPS  to  predict 

career  counseling  behaviors,  a  discussion  of  the  effects  of  the  persuasive  messages  on 

behavioral  intentions,  a  discussion  of  the  practical  applications  of  the  study's  findings  for 

career  resource  professionals  and  educators,  a  discussion  of  the  study's  limitations,  and 

suggestions  for  future  research. 

Usefiilness  of  the  Theory  of  Planned  Behavior  to  Predict 
Career  Counseling  Attendance 

Hypotheses  Overview 

Hypothesis  one  through  four  predicted  that  the  variables  set  forth  in  the  TOPB 
could  be  effectively  applied  to  the  behavior  of  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop. 
To  review,  the  theory  of  planned  behavior  (Ajzen,  1985)  has  been  subject  to  extensive 
empirical  testing  and  has  been  found  on  numerous  occasions  to  be  an  effective  predictive 
model  for  non-volitional  behaviors.  The  theory  posits  that  the  variables  of  attitude, 
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subjective  norms,  and  perceived  behavioral  control  will  directly  predict  behavioral 
intention.  In  turn,  behavioral  intention  will  predict  behavior. 

Each  of  these  predictive  variables  was  thought  to  figure  in  to  a  student's  decision 
to  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop.  The  results  showed  that  while  attitude  and 
subjective  norms  were  found  to  be  significant  predictors  of  behavioral  intention,  the  data 
in  this  study  do  not  support  the  addition  of  perceived  behavioral  control  to  the  model.  In 
addition,  behavioral  intention  was  found  to  be  predictive  of  behavior,  but  not  as  strongly 
as  was  expected.  Unlike  many  of  the  previous  tests  of  the  TOPB  which  have  found  very 
strong  correlations  between  behavioral  intention  and  behavior,  there  was  only  a  moderate 
correlation  in  this  study  (r=.278). 

Comparison  of  the  Importance  of  Attitudes.  Subjective  Norms,  and  Perceived 
Behavioral  Control 

While  it  was  believed  that  each  of  the  three  main  variables  would  be  significant, 
and  strong  predictors  of  behavioral  intentions,  this  was  not  the  case.  Students  reported 
being  completely  in  control  of  whether  or  not  they  attended  a  career  counseling  workshop 
in  the  next  month.  They  did  not  indicate  that  there  were  any  mitigating  factors  or  people 
controlling  or  influencing  their  decisions  and  ability  to  attend  the  workshops.  When  the 
variable  of  perceived  behavioral  control  was  entered  into  the  TOPB  model,  it  did  not 
increase  the  predictive  ability  of  the  model.  In  addition,  there  was  no  significant  path 
between  perceived  behavioral  control  and  behavior,  as  other  TOPB  studies  have  shown. 
It  was  concluded  that  students  perceived  attendance  at  a  career  counseling  workshop  to 
be  a  completely,  or  virtually  completely,  volitional  behavior. 
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However,  feeling  that  they  were  in  complete  control  over  attending  did  not  mean 
that  they  intended  to  attend  the  workshops.  In  other  words,  just  because  it  was  perceived 
as  being  easy  to  attend  didn't  mean  that  they  would.  Judging  from  the  results  of  the 
regression  analysis,  attitudes  were  by  far  the  most  powerfiil  predictor  of  whether  the 
student  would  attend  the  workshop,  with  subjective  norms  adding  only  slightly  to  the 
equation. 

The  fact  that  subjective  norms  played  such  a  minor  role  in  predictive  ability  of  the 
model  was  surprising.  Much  research  has  concluded  that  those  people  close  to  a  young 
adult  have  a  great  impact  on  their  behaviors,  and  the  TOPB  and  TORA  have  been  tested 
on  numerous  occasions  and  found  a  strong  relationship  between  subjective  norms  and 
intention.  However,  the  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  these  subjects  were  not  that 
influenced  by  their  perceptions  of  whether  or  not  those  close  to  them  thought  they  should 
attend  a  career  counseling  workshop. 

These  results  run  contrary  to  what  Crawley  and  Black  (1990)  found  in  their  study 
of  the  intentions  to  enroll  in  a  high  school  physics  course.  In  this  study,  the  researchers 
found  that  both  attitude  and  subjective  norms  were  strong  predictors  and  that  the  addition 
of  the  variable  of  perceived  behavioral  control  increased  the  predictive  ability  of  the 
model.  Students  cited  several  mitigating  reasons  why  they  might  not  have  control  over 
enrollment.  These  reasons  included  when  the  class  was  offered,  conflicts  with  other 
activities,  and  fear  of  failure. 
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However,  other  researchers  have  found  similar  results.  For  example,  Caska  (1998) 
conducted  a  study  that  examined  the  relationship  between  job  search  behaviors  and  the 
variables  in  the  TOPS.  She  broke  down  her  behavior  variable  into  two  measures:  one  that 
measured  social  networking  behavior,  and  another  that  measured  employer  contact  (ie. 
sending  resumes,  filling  out  applications).  Both  attitude  and  subjective  norms  were 
strongly  correlated  with  behavioral  intentions.  However,  perceived  behavioral  control 
was  found  to  predict  social  networking  behaviors  but  not  employer  contact.  She 
concluded  that  the  reason  for  this  might  stem  fi-om  a  misperception  of  how  easy  or 
difBcult  it  might  be  actually  to  make  employer  contacts,  and  that  external  factors  that  are 
out  of  the  job-seekers'  control  were  not  considered  (eg.,  actual  job  openings,  actually 
getting  the  interview).  In  other  words,  while  both  behaviors  were  non- volitional,  the 
students'  perceived  control  over  social  behaviors  was  more  closely  aligned  with  actual 
control,  and  vice  versa  for  employer  contacts. 

In  light  of  these  studies  and  others  that  produced  similar  results,  several 
explanations  can  be  offered  for  perceived  behavioral  control  not  being  predictive.  First,  in 
contrast  to  the  Crawley  and  Black  (1990)  study,  many  of  the  issues  the  students  cited  as 
potentially  keeping  them  fi-om  enrolling  in  the  science  class  seem  not  to  be  applicable 
here.  For  example,  it  is  possible  that  the  workshops  were  oflFered  at  varied  enough  times 
as  to  not  be  a  huge  scheduling  conflict,  and/or  the  workshops  were  seen  as  only  a  "one- 
shot  deal"  so  there  would  be  no  real  problem  to  make  time  for  it.  Another  factor  the  high 
school  students  raised  that  does  not  apply  in  this  specific  career  counseling  setting  that  is 
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there  are  no  prerequisites  for  them  to  accomplish  before  attending,  nor  do  the  students 
need  to  prepare  anything  to  attend  the  workshops.  In  addition,  while  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  student  might  not  have  an  aptitude  in  science  and  could  fail  a  physics  course,  it  is 
impossible  to  "fail"  a  career  counseling  workshop.  When  compared,  it  can  easily  be 
argued  that  enrollment  in  a  course  and  enrollment  in  a  career  counseling  workshop  are 
two  completely  different  situations  in  regard  to  perceived  behavioral  control,  and  thus 
could  account  for  the  difference  in  results  between  Crawley  and  Black's  study  and  this 
one. 

Second,  if  it  is  considered  that  one  explanation  offered  by  Caska  (1998)  and 
Ajzen  (1988)  is  that  direct  links  between  perceived  behavioral  control  and  behavior  can 
only  be  expected  if  actual  control  and  perceived  control  are  approximately  the  same,  then 
perhaps  students  in  this  study  had  a  misperception  of  how  easy  it  would  be  for  them  to 
attend  a  workshop.  For  example,  they  filled  out  the  survey  with  the  control  and 
behavioral  intention  measures  before  they  were  given  a  copy  of  the  scheduled  workshop 
dates  and  times.  Perhaps  they  believed  that  there  were  more  offered,  or  that  they  would 
be  offered  at  more  convenient  times.  In  addition,  it  must  be  considered  that  the 
workshops  the  students  were  encouraged  to  attend  and  that  the  behavioral  measures  were 
taken  from  took  place  the  week  prior  to  and  the  week  finals  began.  This,  too,  may  have 
had  a  large  effect  on  the  misperception  of  how  easy  it  would  be  to  attend  the  workshops 
as  studying,  review  sessions,  and  actual  final  exams  may  have  conflicted  with  the  times 
the  workshops  were  offered. 
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WMe  subjective  norms  were  found  to  be  a  significant  and  positive  predictor  of 
intentions,  it  is  important  to  discuss  possible  reasons  why  a  stronger  relationship  was  not 
found.  The  regression  analysis  showed  that  when  students  reported  perceiving  that  those 
people  who  are  most  important  to  them  thought  they  should  attend  a  career  counseling 
workshop,  they  reported  a  higher  intention  to  attend  than  those  students  who  did  not. 
However,  if  one  looks  at  this  relationship  as  the  level  by  which  a  student  feels  the  need  to 
comply  with  the  feelings  of  those  people  important  to  him/her,  the  correlation  is  quite 
small.  In  other  words,  the  students  do  not  feel  that  complying  vdth  their  significant 
referents  is  all  that  important. 

An  obvious  reason  for  this  is  suggested  by  the  career  counseling  and  higher 
education  literature.  Specifically,  students  come  to  college  to  assert  their  independence  ~ 
independence  fi-om  parents  and  fi-om  peers.  They  come  to  college  to  test  the  waters,  so  to 
speak.  They  want  the  chance  to  find  themselves  and  to  develop  their  own  attitudes  and 
opinions.  Therefore  it  can  be  hypothesized  that  on  an  issue  like  career  planning,  a 
student  will  do  what  he  or  she  wants,  when  they  want,  because  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
they  can.  Their  parents  aren't  standing  over  their  beds  in  the  morning  telling  them  to  get 
to  the  career  center,  and  judging  by  the  results  of  the  survey  question  measuring  peer 
influence,  their  fiiends  aren't  thinking  about  career  counseling  any  more  than  they  are 
(M=4.5;  4  being  representative  of  a  "they  neither  think  I  should  nor  shouldn't  attend  a 
career  counseling  workshop"  response.) 
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Another  reason  that  subjective  norms  might  not  be  having  that  strong  an  influence 
on  student  intentions  is  that  it  simply  may  be  too  early  in  the  student's  college  career  for 
them  to  have  considered  what  others  think  about  their  attending  a  career  counseling 
workshop.  The  majority  of  the  population  were  first-semester  fi-eshmen,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  their  parents,  teachers,  and  friends  were  not  yet  discussing  career  counseling 
with  them.  Because  most  of  the  means  for  the  normative  belief  measures  ranged  around 
"4",  which  indicates  a  "neither"  response  (see  above),  it  could  be  interpreted  that  the 
students  really  didn't  know  if  their  referents  wanted  them  to  attend  a  workshop  or  not. 

Both  of  these  possibilities  also  help  to  explain  why  attitudes  were  such  a  strong 
and  dominant  predictor.  The  students  indicated  that  their  own  beliefs  and  attitudes  were 
what  predicted  their  intentions  to  behave.  The  more  positively  the  students  evaluated 
attending  the  workshop  (eg.,  the  more  it  would  help  them  decide  on  a  career,  the  more  it 
would  inspire  them),  the  higher  their  intention  to  attend. 
Relationship  Between  Behavioral  Intention  and  Behavior 

As  set  forth  in  the  TOPB  and  the  TORA,  the  results  showed  that  behavioral 
intention  predicted  behavior.  However,  the  relationship  between  the  two  was  weaker  than 
was  anticipated.  Other  researchers  have  found  a  much  stronger  predictive  relationship 
between  the  two.  For  example,  Sheppard,  Hartwick  and  Warsaw  (1988)  conducted  a 
meta-analysis  of  87  TORA  studies  and  found  that  the  frequency-weighted  average 
correlation  was  r=.53. 
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This  can  be  explained  simply  by  the  fact  that  tum-out  at  the  actual  career 
counseling  workshop  was  extremely  low.  Only  four  students  who  participated  in  this 
study  attended  a  workshop  within  the  month  following  the  study.  As  was  discussed  in 
regard  to  the  perceived  behavioral  control  variable,  there  were  several  complicating 
factors  that  may  have  contributed  to  the  students  not  attending  in  greater  numbers,  and 
for  the  discrepancy  between  intentions  and  actual  behavior.  Again,  as  with  PBC,  the  dates 
and  times  of  the  workshops  may  not  have  been  what  the  students  expected,  finals  week 
may  have  been  overwhelming,  and  there  may  not  have  been  any  workshops  offered  that 
were  of  interest  to  the  students. 

In  sum,  as  proposed  by  the  Theory  of  Reasoned  Action  (Fishbein  and  Azjen, 
1975),  when  behaviors  are  perceived  by  the  subjects  to  be  completely  under  their  control, 
the  TORA  is  an  effective  model  for  prediction.  In  this  study,  it  was  concluded  that  this 
was  so.  The  elimination  of  the  variable  of  perceived  behavioral  control  provides  more 
evidence  in  support  of  the  TORA  and  its  more  simplistic  path  model  to  predict  behavior. 
Attitudes  and  subjective  norms  predict  intention  and,  in  turn,  intention  predicts  behavior. 

Based  on  the  relationships  between  the  variables  in  the  TORA,  career  couseling 
professionals  and  educators  can  begin  to  see  how  students  may  go  about  beginning  the 
process  of  selecting  a  career.  In  an  attempt  to  maximize  the  practical  applications  that  can 
be  drawn  fi-om  this  research,  an  experiment  was  performed  to  determine  what  specifically 
crafted  messages  might  have  the  strongest  impact  on  student  intentions  to  attend  a  career 
counseling  workshop.  The  next  section  will  discuss  these  findings  in  detail. 
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Effects  of  Persuasive  Message  Variations  on  Behavioral  Intention 
Review  of  Students'  Attitudinal  Beliefe 

The  majority  of  students  who  participated  in  this  study  reported  having  fairly 
positive  attitudes  toward  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  and  the  outcomes  of 
attending  a  career  counseling  workshop.  The  mean  responses  indicate  that  most  students 
feel  ambivalently  to  slightly  positively  about  attendance.  This  leaves  much  room  for  the 
targeting  of  student  attitudes  and  beliefs  in  an  effort  to  encourage  stronger  positive 
feelings,  and  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  the  TORA  model,  higher 
intentions  to  attend  career  counseling  workshops  in  the  future. 

Based  on  the  pilot  test,  the  messages  tested  in  this  study  specifically  attempted  to 
reinforce  the  positive  and  accurate  perceptions  the  students  already  held  about  career 
counseling,  and  to  dispel  any  negative  impressions  or  inaccurate  perceptions  the  students 
held.  The  messages  varied  in  their  approach  to  this  system  of  reinforcement  and 
discouragement,  either  focusing  on  the  positive  outcomes  of  career  counseling,  the 
negative  results  of  not  getting  career  counseling,  or  the  negative  results  of  being 
undecided  and  confused  in  general.  They  also  varied  in  the  source  of  the  message,  with 
the  student  being  made  aware  that  the  writer  of  the  article  was  either  a  peer,  a 
professional  (non-peer),  or  an  unknown  person. 
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Hypotheses  Overview 

Hypotheses  five  through  seven  made  predictions  regarding  which  of  the  messages 
shown  to  the  students  would  result  in  the  highest  reported  intentions  to  enroll  in  a  career 
counseling  workshop.  Although  source  was  not  found  to  have  an  impact  on  intentions  as 
predicted,  the  messages  did  have  an  effect.  An  analysis  using  simple  main  effects  tests 
showed  that  every  student  who  read  one  of  the  treatment  messages  (positive,  negative, 
and  traditional)  reported  higher  intentions  to  enroll  than  their  coimterparts  who  read  the 
control  message  (unrelated  message).  This  is  quite  a  striking  result  considering  that  the 
message  was  short,  and  that  the  students  were  exposed  to  it  on  only  one  1 5-minute 
occasion.  It  was  predicted  that  the  students  who  read  the  positive  and  negative  message 
would  report  the  highest  intentions,  and  the  results  support  this  conclusion.  In  addition, 
the  students  who  were  exposed  to  the  positive  message  had  the  highest  intentions  to 
enroll. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  although  the  means  show  the  positive 
message  having  the  largest  impact,  each  of  the  treatment  messages  was  successfiil  in 
changing  student  intentions  in  the  direction  of  being  more  likely  to  enroll.  The  single 
main  effects  tests  did  not  reveal  a  significant  difference  between  pairs  of  the  treatment 
messages,  only  between  pairs  of  the  treatment  messages  and  the  control  message.  This 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  any  message  that  targets  student  attitudes  and  beliefs  may 
have  an  impact  in  changing  student  intentions  to  enroll  in  career  counseling  activities. 
Certainly,  if  such  a  campaign  was  going  to  be  waged,  career  counselors  and  educators 
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would  want  to  utilize  the  message  that  would  result  in  the  highest  level  of  change,  but  it 
is  promising  to  note  that  for  these  students,  it  appears  that  any  message  at  all  can  make  a 
difference. 

Thoughts  About  Message  Effectiveness 

The  results  of  this  study  are  in  line  with  what  researchers  have  found  in  past 
related  enrollment  behavior  studies  (Strader  &  Katz,  1990;  Crawley  &  Koballa,  1991). 
Both  of  these  studies  found  that  by  targeting  salient  beliefs  in  a  persuasive 
communication,  intentions  could  be  changed  in  the  direction  desired.  Both  sets  of 
researchers  had  as  their  goal  to  make  attitudes  toward  enrollment  in  an  academic  program 
more  positive,  thereby  raising  intention  to  behave.  In  both  cases,  the  messages  had  their 
desired  effect  and  enrollment  intentions  increased  following  exposure. 

Why  was  the  positive  message  was  most  effective?  This  result  is  consistent  in  line 
with  what  much  of  the  career  development  literature  reports.  Students,  and  undecided 
students  specifically,  are  so  afi^aid  of  creating  more  pressure  in  their  lives,  of  becoming 
more  confused,  that  a  hard-sell  message  that  focuses  on  the  negative  aspects  of  their 
indecision  may  have  created  a  defense  response.  The  students  would  want  to  avoid 
having  to  be  confronted  with  these  negative  and  somewhat  threatening  messages  and  may 
see  this  as  an  extension  of  the  way  they  would  be  treated  at  a  career  counseling 
workshop. 

However,  because  it  was  found  that  each  of  the  messages  had  an  impact,  more 
investigation  may  be  necessary  to  explore  whether  the  target  population  can  be  even 
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more  segmented.  For  example,  perhaps  if  only  undecided  students  were  the  target  of  a 
campaign  (for  example,  a  mailed  brochure  sent  to  those  students  who  had  not  yet 
declared  a  major  or  had  declared  an  "undecided"  major),  the  positive  message  might  not 
be  as  effective  as  was  foimd  here.  This  is  certainly  something  that  might  be  the  subject  of 
fixture  research. 

In  light  of  this  thought,  ad  hoc  tests  were  conducted  to  explore  any  differences 
between  those  students  who  declared  themselves  decided  and  those  who  declared 
themselves  undecided.  Several  sets  of  tests  were  carried  out,  using  several  dependent 
variables,  including  behavioral  intention,  subjective  norm,  and  several  of  the  attitude 
measures.  However,  no  significant  differences  were  found  between  the  two  groups  of 
students. 

In  addition,  it  needs  to  be  considered  that  the  reason  each  of  the  messages 
appeared  to  have  an  effect  may  stem  simply  from  an  "information"  standpoint.  Since 
these  students  primarily  first-semester  freshmen,  there  is  a  chance  that  prior  to 
participating  in  this  study,  they  were  totally  unaware  that  career  counseling  workshops 
were  offered.  By  participating  in  this  study,  they  were  made  aware  of  what  the  career 
counseling  center  on  campus  offers,  and  it  needs  to  be  considered  that  it  was  singly  this 
exposure  that  may  have  contributed  to  the  students  reporting  they  were  more  likely  at 
attend. 

It  also  is  important  to  consider  that  while  the  messages  were  effective,  there  were 
still  many  students  who  were  not  persuaded  to  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop.  One 
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reason  students  may  have  opted  not  to  attend  stems  from  their  apparent  overall 
ambivalence  toward  career  counseling  in  general,  as  exhibited  by  their  mean  behavioral 
intention  measure.  While  there  are  many  students  who  can  be  helped  by  career 
counseling,  it  is  important  to  be  realistic  in  the  projections  for  what  a  study  like  this  can 
accomplish.  There  will  always  be  students  who  are  not  open  to  such  persuasion,  and 
perhaps  are  not  in  need  of  help  with  career  decisions.  For  example,  some  students  may  be 
extremely  sure  of  their  career  choice  and  have  the  academic  aptitude  to  achieve  the  goals 
they  set  for  themselves.  Others  may  feel  more  comfortable  and  confident  in  getting  career 
advice  from  parents  or  teachers,  who  they  see  as  being  more  credible  sources  of 
information  and  more  attuned  to  their  needs  and  interests.  Others  may  just  have  very 
solidly  held  opinions  about  career  counseling  being  unhelpfiil,  based  on  their  own  or 
others'  past  experiences. 

While  this  set  of  students  may  not  benefit  from  a  persuasive  message  campaign 
encouraging  attendance  at  a  career  counseling  workshop,  or  benefit  from  the  workshop 
itself,  it  is  still  felt,  based  on  the  bulk  of  the  career  counseling  literature  that  such  efforts 
are  warranted  and  necessary. 
Impact  of  Source  on  Message  Effectiveness 

One  of  the  study's  most  surprising  findings  is  that  there  was  no  indication  that  the 
source  of  the  message  made  any  difference  to  the  student  in  terms  of  how  persuasive  the 
message  turned  out  to  be.  What  makes  this  so  surprising  is  that  much  research  has 
concluded  that  young  adults'  peer  groups  have  a  very  strong  impact  on  how  they  think. 
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what  they  believe,  and  subsequently,  how  they  behave  (eg.,  Cantor,  Alfonso,  &  Zillman, 
1976;  Sherif  &  Sherif,  1956;  Rosen,  1955). 

These  researchers  have  concluded  that  young  adults  often  perceive  their  peer 
group  as  being  more  credible,  and  therefore,  it  follows  that  a  message  from  a  peer  would 
be  more  persuasive.  However,  in  this  study,  all  sources  were  evaluated  as  comparably 
credible  (see  Table  5.1). 

One  possible  explanation  for  this  may  stem  from  the  fact  that  none  of  the  sources 
were  perceived  as  especially  credible.  While  the  mean  evaluations  were  on  the  credible 
side  of  the  scale,  there  was  not  an  overwhelming  endorsement  of  any  of  the  sources. 
Therefore,  it  could  be  posited  that  if  none  of  the  sources  were  seen  as  especially 
trustworthy  or  believable,  then  none  would  be  more  persuasive  than  another.  There  is 
also  the  possibility  that  finding  a  more  credible  source  would  improve  the  persuasive 
ability  of  the  messages.  Future  research  could  focus  on  further  investigation  of  this. 
Table  5.1:  Source  Credibility  Comparison. 


Source  Type 

Mean 

Peer 

3.04 

Non-Peer 

4.0 

Unknown 

3.4 

Scale:  1=  Extremely  credible:  2= Mostly  credible:  3  =Slightly  credible;  4=Neither:  5 =Slightly  non- 
credible;  6=Mostly  non-credible;  7=Extremely  non-credible 


Another  possible  explanation  for  this  may  be  related  to  the  peer  role  model  issue. 
Sherif  and  Sherif  (1956)  noted  that  as  a  young  adult  grows  up  and  searches  for  alternative 
ways  of  looking  at  things,  that  their  reference  group  will  evolve  to  include  not  only  the 
individuals  the  young  adult  associates  with  (their  peers  and  friends)  but  will  grow  to 
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include  those  individuals  the  young  adult  aspires  to  be  like.  Perhaps  in  this  case,  by 
indicating  that  the  non-peer  writer  was  a  CEO,  which  suggests  he/she  was  successful,  the 
students  may  have  found  his  testimony  as  credible  and  persuasive  as  that  from  a  peer 
source. 

The  fact  that  the  source  of  the  message  did  not  influence  the  effect  of  the  different 
messages  is  perhaps  a  good  thing  when  one  considers  the  practical  applications  of  this 
research.  It  would  be  much  simpler  only  to  have  to  worry  about  the  content  of  the 
message  when  crafting  a  print  media  or  other  media  campaign.  If  further  research  were  to 
determine  a  more  credible  message  source  that  would  increase  the  persuasive  impact  of 
the  message,  it  then  could  be  incorporated  into  future  campaigns. 

Implications  for  Career  Resource  Professionals  and  Educators 

A  primary  goal  of  this  research  was  to  develop  a  "blueprint"  by  which  career 
covmseling  professionals  and  educators  could  develop  a  media  campaign  that  would 
increase  attendance  at  career  counseling  workshop  and  other  career  information  sessions, 
and  subsequently  raise  the  academic  involvement  levels  in  undecided  students.  To 
review,  student  involvement  theory  (Astin,  1972;  1993)  posits  that  students  will  be  more 
successful,  will  learn  and  grow  more,  and  will  get  more  about  of  college  if  they  become 
more  actively  involved  in  campus  activities  and,  in  general,  more  actively  involved  in 
what  is  going  on  around  them.  If  we  apply  the  principles  of  the  theory  of  student 
involvement  to  the  career  decision-making  process,  then  it  follows  that  if  a  student 
becomes  more  involved  in  thinking  about  his  or  her  future  career,  then  the  student  has  a 
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better  chance  of  success  both  in  selecting  a  career  he  or  she  will  find  satisfying  and  in 
college  in  general. 

While  career  development  is  just  one  area  that  falls  under  the  "involvement" 
umbrella,  for  those  students  who  are  undecided,  selecting  a  career  can  do  a  lot  toward 
contributing  to  a  less-anxiety-filled  college  experience,  and  it  is  thought  to  contribute 
significantly  to  helping  the  student  become  involved  in  other  ways  ~  as  once  one 
pressure  is  released,  and  one  goal  accomplished,  the  student  will  move  onto  other  things, 
feeling  more  successfiil  and  "grown  up."  Also,  choosing  a  major  predisposes  a  student 
toward  involvement  in  major-related  groups,  thus  offering  them  the  opportunity  to  gain 
more  knowledge  and  experience  regarding  certain  career  choices,  as  well  as  the  chance  to 
interact  with  other  students  with  similar  interests. 

Therefore,  it  can  be  argued  that  it  is  of  crucial  importance  that  efforts  are  made  to 
encourage  students  to  take  advantage  of  career  coimseling  opportunities.  It  is  clear  fi-om 
this  study  that  there  are  effective  ways  this  can  be  done.  By  following  the  tenets  set  forth 
in  the  TORA  and  designing  messages  that  target  students'  salient  beliefs  about  career 
counseling,  career  counseling  professionals  and  educators  can  create  persuasive  media 
campaigns. 

One  issue  that  has  been  debated  is  how  to  reach  the  "undecided"  student 
population  most  effectively.  This  results  of  this  study,  in  conjunction  with  other  career 
development  research,  show  that  by  targeting  fi-eshmen  and  possibly  first-semester 
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sophomores,  career  counseling  professionals  can  optimize  the  chances  of  reaching  these 
students,  as  research  shows  that  a  vast  majority  of  new  students  are  imdecided.  By  early 
intervention,  it  is  also  thought  that  perhaps  measures  can  be  taken  to  keep  additional 
students  from  becoming  undecided  and  potentially  being  at-risk  for  failure. 

Career  counselors  and  educators  are  in  a  imique  position  to  be  able  to  offer 
students  guidance  in  the  career  selection  process.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  we  are, 
indeed,  talking  about  a  process.  People  can  spend  years  thinking  about  and  trying 
different  career  options.  It  is  an  ongoing  process  that  can  result  in  individuals  finding  a 
career  path  upon  which  they  can  succeed  and  be  satisfied.  All  too  often,  students  are 
made  to  feel  that  the  process  will  be  stressfiil  or  anxiety-producing  and  that  their  feelings 
of  indecision  are  not  part  of  the  normal  growth  process.  Media  campaigns  can  be 
undertaken  to  try  to  dispel  these  fears  and  to  enforce  the  positive  benefits  of  beginning 
the  career  selection  process  early. 

Career  counseling  centers  across  the  country  are  ateady  actively  involved  in 
trying  to  help  students.  Most  advertise  in  campus  newspapers  and  participate  in  some 
way  during  freshman  orientation  activities.  Many  others,  like  the  Career  Resource  Center 
at  the  University  of  Florida,  advertise  on  local  radio  stations  and  on  local  television 
stations  as  well,  and  provide  speakers  who  visit  sororities,  fraternities,  and  other  student 
groups  to  speak  about  what  the  CRC  has  to  offer.  This  study  offers  a  new  perspective  and 
new  techniques  for  message  development  that  can  be  incorporated  into  the  activities  and 
advertising  that  are  already  in  place. 
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Finally,  this  study  reinforces  the  opinions  held  by  several  career  development 
researchers  that  it  is  the  college  and  university's  responsibility  to  do  all  it  can  to  provide 
assistance  to  its  students.  Pace  (1984)  and  Baird  (1990)  have  concluded  that  it  is  not 
enough  for  the  resources,  facilities,  and  programs  to  exist  at  a  college  or  university. 
Institutions  of  higher  education  must  go  a  step  further  and  promote  and  encourage  the  use 
of  these  resources,  facilities,  and  programs.  Students  must  not  be  allowed  to  just  float 
along  with  no  guidance  or  help.  They  came  to  college  to  learn,  and  it  is  up  to  educators  to 
teach  them. 

Study  Limitations 

As  with  all  research,  there  are  limitations  surroimding  the  interpretation  of  the 
results.  Several  issues  presented  themselves  during  the  course  of  this  study  that  were 
thought  to  be  study  limitations. 

First,  the  sample  size  for  the  experimental  portion  of  this  study  was  lower  than 
was  desired.  There  was  a  significant  attrition  rate  between  part  one  and  part  two  of  the 
study.  Several  reasons  were  thought  to  account  for  this  drop-out  rate,  including  having  to 
go  to  a  different  classroom  on  a  different  day,  thus  requiring  scheduling  and  effort  on  the 
student's  part,  no  interest  in  participating  in  the  study,  and  limited  reward  for  their 
participation.  However,  the  demographics  of  the  two  groups  (part  one  attendees  and  part 
two  attendees)  were  similar,  including  the  percentage  of  imdecided  students  in  each 
group  (50  percent  reported  being  undecided  in  their  future  careers  in  both  populations).  In 
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addition,  the  students  were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  the  twelve  cells  (randomly  given 
one  of  the  twelve  messages)  in  an  eflFort  to  offset  any  potential  subject  bias. 

Anecdotally,  this  attrition  supports  the  observations  and  previous  research  on  this 
particular  student  population.  Undecided  students  have  been  characterized  as  being 
somewhat  apathetic  and  unwilling  to  participate  in  activities  they  see  as  potentially 
causing  anxiety.  It  certainly  can  be  hypothesized  that  taking  part  in  an  experiment  that 
forces  them  to  think  about  their  future  careers  and  career  counseling  might  have  been 
seen  as  just  such  an  activity. 

Another  limitation  in  terms  of  the  sample  used  in  this  study  relates  to  the 
proportion  of  males  versus  females  who  participated.  In  this  sample,  67%  females 
participated  in  the  first  part  of  the  study,  and  73%  participated  in  the  second  part  of  the 
study.  However,  the  proportion  of  males  versus  females  who  are  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  Florida  is  a  more  even  one,  with  51%  females  currently  enrolled.  While  it  is 
not  thought  that  there  should  have  been  a  significant  difference  in  the  way  the  males 
versus  females  responded  to  the  messages,  it  needs  to  be  noted  that  there  was  a  difference 
in  this  sample  used  in  this  study  and  the  population  to  which  this  study  attempts  to 
generalize.  In  an  effort  to  compensate  for  this,  ad  hoc  tests  were  run  to  see  whether  there 
was  a  significant  difference  between  males  and  females  in  intentions  to  enroll  in  a  career 
counseling  workshop.  None  were  found.  Therefore,  it  is  thought  that  the  difference  in 
male  and  female  participants  is  not  so  great  as  to  discount  the  findings  or  their 
implications. 
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A  second  limitation  might  have  been  the  semester  in  which  the  study  was 
performed.  It  was  originally  thought  that  the  first  semester  of  a  students'  fi-eshman  year 
would  yield  the  largest  population  of  undecided  students,  as  well  as  catching  the  students 
when  they  were  just  beginning  to  think  seriously  about  their  future  careers.  However, 
perhaps  the  second  semester  of  a  students'  freshman  year  might  provide  a  better  sample, 
in  that  a  student  would  have  had  more  time  to  adapt  to  college  life,  have  taken  some 
courses  that  would  give  them  a  better  idea  about  their  potential  future  career,  and  they 
would  have  gotten  a  set  of  college  grades.  Each  of  these  factors  will  effect  a  student's 
decidedness.  However,  it  is  not  thought  that  there  would  be  such  a  tremendous  difference 
between  the  student's  attitudes  and  beliefe  between  these  two  semesters  such  that  it 
would  render  this  study's  findings  inaccurate. 

Given  this  limitation,  though,  career  professions  might  be  encouraged  to  begin  a 
persuasive  campaign  such  as  suggested  in  this  study  during  the  spring  semester.  Career 
counselors  could  develop  a  campaign  that  would  begin  a  few  weeks  into  the  semester, 
still  targeting  freshmen,  and  would  offer  many  workshops  from  that  time  through  the 
middle  to  end  of  the  semester.  The  students  would  have  had  a  chance  to  think  about  their 
major  choice  and  how  it  fits  (or  does  not  fit)  into  their  overall  career  plan. 

Third,  in  thinking  about  a  possible  explanation  for  the  low  correlation  between 
behavioral  intention  and  behavior,  a  mitigating  factor  that  might  have  influenced  student 
attendance  is  that  the  workshops  took  place  the  week  before  and  the  week  of  finals. 
Because  these  students  were  primarily  freshman  and  had  never  been  through  the 
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experience  of  college  finals,  they  may  have  been  unprepared  for  the  work  and  studying 
involved.  Therefore,  while  they  reported  being  in  control  of  whether  they  attended  the 
workshop  or  not,  they  may  have  changed  their  minds,  and  therefore  their  intentions,  when 
the  level  of  pressure  and  preparation  time  increased  during  the  final  weeks  of  the 
semester. 

Another  possible  limitation  concerns  the  measures  used  to  determine  perceived 
behavioral  control.  There  is  some  literature  that  supports  widening  the  control  measures 
to  concern  efficacy  and  outcome  measures  as  well.  It  might  be  valuable  in  fiiture  studies 
to  incorporate  several  efficacy  questions  to  explore  the  relationship  they  might  have  with 
behavioral  intention  and  behavior. 

Finally,  there  are  some  validity  issues  involved  in  using  an  experimental  design. 
First,  there  is  no  assurance  of  external  validity,  and  therefore,  no  assurance  that  the 
results  are  generalizable.  However,  because  measures  were  taken  to  use  a  representative 
sample,  in  a  representative  location,  this  study  attempted  to  maximize  external  validity. 
However,  since  the  main  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  any  message 
constructed  using  salient  beliefs  could  have  an  impact,  it  is  thought  that  external  validity 
could  be  compromised  to  promote  internal  validity. 

There  are  many  variables  that  are  controlled  for  in  an  experiment,  as  internal 
validity  ~  a  cause  and  eflFect  relationship  ~  is  of  maximum  in^rtance.  However,  in  the 
real  world,  these  variables  that  are  controlled  for  are  operating  as  confounds  and  can 
change  the  way  things  happea  There  is  no  assurance  that  what  happens  under 
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experimental  conditions  would  actually  happen  in  the  real  world  situations.  For  example, 
in  this  study,  students  were  asked  to  read  a  print  message  in  a  quiet  room  with  few 
distractions,  with  explicit  instructions  to  read  the  message  carefully,  knowing  that  they 
would  be  asked  to  answer  questions  about  what  they  read.  However,  in  the  course  of  their 
everyday  lives,  these  students  would  not  necessarily  pay  close  attention  to  the  message  or 
they  may  not  have  chosen  to  read  the  article  at  all  when  reading  the  newspaper.  Again, 
though,  while  these  issues  are  of  concern,  and  the  effects  of  the  messages  may  have  been 
boosted  while  under  the  experimental  conditions,  the  basic  assumption  that  the  message 
would  have  an  eflFect  is  thought  to  be  accurate. 

Efforts  were  also  make  to  minimize  response  biases  that  can  result  from  the 
participants  "guessing"  what  the  researcher  was  trying  to  find  out  and  answering  in  a  way 
that  would  provide  the  "correct"  or  "desired"  answer,  instead  of  answering  the 
questionnaire  as  they  really  felt.  The  researcher  never  stated  the  exact  purpose  of  the 
study  when  the  questionnaires  were  presented,  and  the  questionnaire  was  designed  to  not 
give  any  indication  as  to  the  study's  purpose.  In  addition,  students  who  filled  out  the 
survey  were  guaranteed  anonymity.  While  these  efforts  may  not  have  achieved  the  goal 
of  the  total  absence  of  response  biases,  it  is  thought  that  they  were  adequate. 

If  a  career  coxmseling  center  were  to  implement  some  or  all  of  the  suggestions 
presented  in  this  study,  there  are  some  measures  that  could  be  taken  to  counteract  some  of 
the  possible  problems  presented  concerning  internal  validity.  The  issue  of  primary 
importance  is  that  in  an  experiment,  the  readers  of  the  messages  were,  in  essence,  a 
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captive  audience.  While  there  is  no  assurance  that  any  measures  taken  would  achieve 
similar  conditions,  it  is  thought  that  multiple  instances  of  exposure  over  a  length  of  time 
might  assist  in  a  message  campaign  accomplishing  similar  results  as  found  in  this  study. 
In  other  words,  a  career  counseling  center  might  run  an  "advertorial"  in  the  student 
newspaper,  constructed  as  set  forth  in  this  study,  over  a  course  of  several  weeks  or 
months. 

Suggestions  for  Future  Research 
The  results  of  this  study  provide  a  solid  foundation  upon  which  much  future 
research  can  be  based.  In  concert  with  the  research  findings  and  the  study's  limitations,  in 
addition  to  the  suggestions  already  discussed  in  this  chapter,  some  fiirther  avenues  for 
research  can  be  proposed. 

First,  while  print  media  has  been  shown  to  be  an  effective  medium  for 
transmitting  information,  other  forms  of  media,  such  as  radio  or  television,  could  also  be 
utilized  in  the  dissemination  of  the  career  counseling  message.  It  has  been  stated  by  other 
researchers  that  an  effective  media  campaign  often  uses  more  than  one  form  of  media  for 
maximum  effectiveness. 

Second,  an  investigation  could  be  done  into  whether  a  more  intrusive  campaign 
would  be  as  or  more  effective.  Researchers  suggest  that  the  more  intrusive  a  program  is, 
the  more  likely  it  is  to  reach  "at-risk"  populations.  For  example,  activities  could  be 
provided  at  freshman  orientation,  during  classes,  at  social  or  greek  fimctions,  or  through 
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dormitories.  Speakers  could  come  and  deliver  messages  written  to  target  salient  beliefe 
and  spend  time  participating  in  question-and-answer  sessions. 

A  third  suggestion  would  be  to  examine  what  impact  new  media  might  have  on 
the  persuasion  process.  For  example,  would  students  be  persuaded  if  they  were  sent  an 
email  (or  several  emails)  promoting  different  programs  at  the  career  counseling  center. 
These  emails  could  use  the  same  recommended  techniques  for  targeting  salient  beliefs,  or 
others  could  be  tested.  Another  possibility  that  utilizes  new  media  would  be  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  Career  Resource  Center's  web  page.  Some  questions  that  might  be  asked  are: 
what  are  the  students  looking  at?  Do  they  feel  the  site  meets  their  needs?  Is  using  the  web 
site  more  or  less  finstrating  that  speaking  directly  with  a  career  counselor? 

The  results  of  this  study  also  open  the  doors  to  following  up  with  students 
regarding  their  career  counseling  experiences.  Specifically,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
explore  what  the  students  got  out  of  the  workshop  and  if  their  attendance  helped  them 
select  a  career  or  helped  them  to  think  about  the  career  selection  process  more  carefully. 
Because  the  ultimate  desired  behavior  is  selection  of  an  appropriate  career,  confidence  in 
the  decision,  and  satisfaction  with  the  choice,  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  what  impact 
the  workshop  actually  had. 

A  similar  study  to  this  could  also  be  conducted,  but  to  analyze  the  attitude 
measures  as  the  dependent  variable.  It  might  be  interesting  to  see  what  impact  the 
persuasive  message  had  directly  on  attitudes,  instead  of  assuming  that  they  would  have 
changed  in  order  for  behavioral  intention  to  show  a  change.  Since  attitudes  are  of  great 
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interest  as  they  can  impact  how  a  student  might  feel  or  act  in  a  variety  of  situations,  this 
type  of  analysis  is  thought  to  be  of  value. 

Finally,  a  qualitative  study  could  be  done  that  asks  students  who  are  using  the 
career  counseling  center  why  they  decided  to  become  more  involved  in  the  career 
decision-making  process  and  how  educators  could  make  the  process  better  for  the 
student. 

Conclusion 

When  one  considers  the  big  picture  of  the  impact  of  being  "undecided,"  there  are 
many  students  who  need  and  desire  help.  If  one  considers  that  50  to  70  percent  of 
students  are  undecided  or  change  their  majors  once  or  more  during  college,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  overlooking  this  population  could  have  extremely  detrimental  results,  both  to 
college  and  university  systems  and  to  individual  students. 

Because  student  involvement  theory  suggests  that  one  way  to  help  these  students 
is  to  help  them  get  involved  and  actively  working  to  resolve  some  of  the  issues  in  their 
lives,  it  follows  that  efforts  should  and  need  to  be  made  to  reach  these  students  to  start 
them  on  this  process  of  involvement  and  growth.  It  also  follows  that  these  efforts  need  to 
be  made  before  it  is  too  late  and  the  student  is  already  too  far  down  the  path  of  self-denial 
and  potential  failure.  Ultimately,  career  counseling  professionals  and  educators  need  to 
help  these  students  to  help  themselves. 

Few  studies  to  date  have  looked  at  the  impact  that  mass  media  can  have  on  career 
choice  and  even  fewer  have  studied  the  impact  of  mass  media  on  career  selection.  This 
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study  begins  to  fill  that  void.  While  it  can  be  seen  as  just  a  beginning  point,  or  a  small 
piece  of  the  puzzle,  the  results  have  both  theoretical  and  practical  implications.  On  a 
theoretical  level,  this  study  provides  more  evidence  that  the  theory  of  reasoned  action  is 
an  effective  model  for  predicting  behavior  and  that  in  this  case,  attendance  at  a  career 
counseling  workshop  was  seen  as  a  volitional  behavior.  With  this  application,  a  new  field 
and  topic  were  tested,  and  the  applicability  of  the  TORA  expanded. 

On  a  practical  level,  this  study  provides  a  new  way  to  try  to  reach  students  who 
are  undecided  about  their  fixture  careers  and  potentially  increase  their  intentions  to  seek 
career  counseling  help  earlier  in  their  college  years.  Messages  can  be  targeted  directly  to 
"at  risk"  groups  of  students  and  can  be  crafted  to  target  this  specific  population  salient 
beliefs  about  and  attitudes  toward  career  counseling. 

In  sum,  this  study  provides  a  way  to  look  at  changing  students'  behavioral 
intentions  to  seek  career  counseling.  It  contributes  to  the  overall  field  of  mass 
communication  in  that  it  provides  new  and  supporting  evidence  that  mass  media  can  have 
a  significant  impact  on  the  way  students  think,  believe,  and  behave. 


APPENDIX  A 
QUALITATIVE  PILOT  TEST  QUESTIONNIARE 


Questionnaire 


I  am  interested  in  getting  your  opinions  on  career  counseling.  There  are 
no  right  or  wrong  answers.  Please  answer  the  following  questions  as 
honestly  as  you  can.  Thank  you  for  your  help. 


1.  What  do  you  believe  are  the  advantages  of  your  attending  a  career 
counseling  workshop  in  the  next  month? 


2.  What  do  you  believe  are  the  disadvantages  of  your  attending  a  career 
counseling  workshop  in  the  next  month? 
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3.  Who  are  the  people  who  might  influence  your  decision  to  attend  a 
career  counseling  workshop  in  the  next  month? 


4.  What  positive  outcomes  do  you  associate  with  attending  a  career 
counseling  workshop  in  the  next  month? 


5.  What  negative  outcomes  do  you  associate  with  attending  a  career 
counseling  workshop  in  the  next  month? 


Thank  you  again  for  your  help! 


APPENDIX  B 
MAIN  STUDY  QUESTIONNIARE--PRETEST 


Mother's  Maiden  Name  

Last  four  digits  of  my  social  security  number  

Career  Counseling  Survey 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  by  circling  the  words  that  most 
closely  represent  your  opinions,  attitudes,  or  feelings  about  the  statement 
shown  in  bold. 


For  example: 

I  intend  to  go  to  class  today. 

extremely  unlikely :  quite  unlikely :  slightly  unlikely :  neither :  slightly  likely :  quite  likely :  extremely  likely 


General  A  ttitudes  and  Opinions 


1.  I  intend  to  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  at  the  Coreer  Resource  Center  in  the 
next  month. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely        likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

2.  My  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  at  the  Career  Resource  Center  in  the  next 
month  would  be 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
good         good      good  bad        bad  bad 

3.  My  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  ot  the  Coreer  Resource  Center  in  the  next 
month  would  be 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
wise  wise         wise  foolish         foolish  foolish 
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4.  My  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  at  the  Career  Resource  Center  in  the  next 
month  would  be 

extremely  :  quite  :     slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite     '  extremely 
beneficial  beneficial    beneficial  harmful     harmful  harmful 

5.  My  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  at  the  Coretr  Resource  Center  in  the  next 
month  would  be 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
useful      useful      useful  useless     useless  useless 

6.  My  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  at  the  Career  Resource  Center  in  the  next 
month  would  be 

extremely  :  quite  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  extremely 
favorable     favorable    favorable  unfavorable    unfavorable  unfavorable 

7.  My  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  at  the  Career  Resource  Center  in  the  next 
month  would  be 

extremely  quite  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
desirable     desirable     desirable  undesirable     undesirable  undesirable 

8.  My  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  at  the  Career  Resource  Center  in  the  next 
month  would  be 

extremely  quite  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
helpful  helpful       helpful  unhelpful      unhelpful  unhelpful 

9.  My  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  at  the  Career  Resource  Center  in  the  next 
month  would  be 

extremely  quite  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
informative  informative  informative  uninformative  uninformative 

uninformative 

10.  Finding  a  job  or  career  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
good         good      good  bad        bad  bad 

11.  Being  focused  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
good         good      good  bad        bad  bad 

12.  Making  contacts  with  professionals  who  work  in  a  career  I  hope  to  hove  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
good         good      good  bad        bad  bad 


13.  Declaring  a  mogor  appropriate  to  my  future  job  or  career  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
good         good      good  bad        bad  bad 
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14.  Getting  accurate  information  regarding  jobs  and/or  careers  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  ■   quite  :  extremely 
good         good      good  bad        bad  bad 


15.  Setting  accurate  information  about  internships  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
good         good      good  bad        bad  bad 


16.  Figuring  out  what  job  or  career  I  want  in  the  future  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
good         good      good  bad        bad  bad 


17.  Being  hassled  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly 
good         good  good 


neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  exti^mely 
bad        bad  bad 


18.  Being  confused  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly 
good         good  good 


neither  :  slightly  ■   quite  :  extremely 
bad        bad  bad 


19.  Wasting  my  time  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly 
good         good  good 


neither 


slightly 
bad 


quite 
bad 


extremely 
bad 


20.  Deciding  on  o  career  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly 
good         good  good 


neither 


slightly 
bad 


quite 
bad 


extremely 
bad 


21.  Being  overwhelmed  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly 
good         good  good 


:  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
bad        bad  bad 


22.  Being  prepared  for  the  job  search  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  •'  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
good         good      good                         bad        bad  bad 

23.  Being  on  the  right  track  for  my  future  career  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
good         good      good                          bad         bad  bad 


24.  Being  bored  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly 
good         good  good 


neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
bad        bad  bad 
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25.  Chonging  my  mind  about  whot  I  have  picked  as  a  career  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite 
good         good      good  bad  bad 


26.  Making  an  informed  decision  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly 
good         good  good 


neither 


slightly 
bad 


quite 
bad 


extremely 
bad 


extremely 
bad 


27.  Being  inspired  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
good         good      good  bad         bad  bad 


28.  Being  confident  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly 

good         good  good 

29.  Feeling  pressure  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly 

good         good  good 


neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
bad        bad  bad 


neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
bad        bad  bad 


30.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  help  me  finding  a  job  or  career. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely       likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

31.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  help  me  figure  out  what  job  or  career  I 
want  in  the  future. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely        likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

32.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  help  me  moke  contocts  with  professionals 
who  work  in  a  career  I  hope  to  have. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely        likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

33.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  make  me  overwhelmed. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely        likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 


34.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  help  me  focus. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  : 
likely        likely       likely  unlikely 

35.  Attending  a  corttr  counseling  workshop  will  bore  me. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  : 
likely        likely       likely  unlikely 


quite  :  extremely 
unlikely  unlikely 


quite  :  extremely 
unlikely  unlikely 
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36.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  help  me  be  more  confident. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely       likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

37.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  prepare  me  for  the  job  search. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely        likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

38.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  inspire  me. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely       likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

39.  Attending  a  corzer  counseling  workshop  will  make  me  change  my  mind  about  the 
career  I  have  picked. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely        likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

40.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  help  me  make  an  informed  decision  about 
my  career  choice. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely        likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

41.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  help  me  get  on  the  right  track  for  my 
future  career. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  ■'  extremely 
likely       likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

42.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  help  me  make  me  feel  more  pressure. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely       likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

43.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  help  me  decide  on  a  career. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely        likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

44.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  help  me  declare  a  meyor  appropriate  to 
my  future  job  or  cox'eer. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely        likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

45.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  help  me  get  accurate  information 
regarding  jobs  and/or  careers. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely        likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 
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46.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  help  me  get  accurate  information  about 
internships. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely       likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

47.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  be  a  hassle. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely        likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

48.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  make  me  more  confused. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  ■  extremely 
likely        likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

49.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  be  a  waste  of  time. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely        likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 


50.  Most  people  who  are  important  to  me  think  I  should  attend  a  career  counseling 
workshop  in  the  next  month. 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
true         true         true  untrue        untrue  untrue 

51.  My  ocademic  advisors  think  I  should  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  in  the  next 
month. 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
true         true         true  untrue        untrue  untrue 

52.  My  teachers  think  I  should  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  in  the  next  month. 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 

53.  My  parents  think  I  should  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  in  the  next  month. 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 

54.  My  friends  think  I  should  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  in  the  next  month. 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 

55.  My  boyfriend  or  girlfriend  thinks  I  should  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  in  the 
next  month. 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 
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56.  My  other  family  members  think  I  should  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  in  the 
next  month. 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 

57.  denerolly  speaking,  I  want  to  do  what  my  academic  advisors  think  I  should  do. 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
true         true         true  untrue        untrue  untrue 


58.  Generally  speaking.  I  want  to  do  what  my  teachers  think  I  should  do. 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 

59.  Generally  speaking.  I  want  to  do  what  my  parents  think  I  should  do. 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
true         true         true  untrue        untrue  untrue 

60.  Generally  speaking,  I  want  to  do  what  my  friends  think  I  should  do. 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  :  neither  ■  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 

61.  Generally  speaking,  I  want  to  do  what  my  girlfriend  or  boyfriend  thinks  I  should  do. 

extremely  ■'  mostly  :  slightly  :  neither  ■'  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 

62.  Generally  speaking.  I  want  to  do  what  my  other  family  members  think  I  should  do. 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
true  true         true  untrue         untrue  untrue 

63. 1  have  complete  control  over  whether  I  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  in  the 
next  month. 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 

64.  For  me  to  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  is 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  :  neither  ■  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
easy  easy         easy  difficult      difficult  difficult 

65.  If  I  wanted  to.  I  could  attend  a  coreer  counseling  workshop  in  the  next  month. 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 


66.  It  is  up  to  me  whether  I  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  in  the  next  month. 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 
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General  Information 

68.  What  is  your  age? 

A)  under  18     B)18-19     C)20-21     D)22-23     E)  24  or  over 

69.  What  is  your  gender? 

A)  AAale     B)  Female 

70.  Have  you  declared  a  major? 

A)  yes    B)  no 

71.  Are  you  certain  of  your  major  choice? 

A)  yes     B)  no 

72.  Are  you  certain  about  your  future  career? 

A)  yes      B)  no 

73.  Have  you  ever  used  a  career  counseling  center? 

A)  yes     B)  no 

74.  Did  you  ever  use  a  career  counseling  center  or  an  advisor  while  in  high  school? 

A)  yes     B)  no 

75.  Have  your  previous  experiences  with  any  career  counseling  center  or  career 
advisors  other  than  those  at  UP  been  mostly  positive  or  mostly  negative? 

A)  positive      B)  negative      C)  not  applicable 

76.  Have  you  ever  used  the  University  of  Florida's  Ccrtxr  Resource  Center? 

A)  yes      B)  no 

77.  Have  your  previous  experiences  with  the  University  of  Florida's  0}rt«r  Resource 
Center  been  mostly  positive  or  mostly  negative? 

A)  positive      B)  negative      C)  not  applicable 

78.  What  is  your  year  in  school? 

A)  Freshman     B)  Sophomore  C)  Junior    D)  Senior    E)  other 

79.  How  many  years  of  education  offer  high  school  did  your  mother  complete? 

A)  less  than  2  B)2  (Associate's  Degree)  C)  4  (Bachelor's  Degree) 
D)  4+  (Master's,  Ph.D.,  J.D.,  M.D.) 

80.  How  many  years  of  education  after  high  school  did  your  father  complete? 

A)  less  than  2    B)  2  {fi>ssoc\a\^%  Degree)  C)  4  (Bachelor's  Degree) 
D)  4+  (AAaster's,  Ph.D.,  J.D.,  M.D.) 
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91.  I  am  willing  to  receive  information  about  where  and  when  to  meet  in  order 
to  participate  in  part  two  of  this  study,  which  will  require  me  to  view  an 
advertising  campaign  and  to  complete  a  short  survey.  The  entire  process  will 
take  no  longer  than  20  minutes  of  my  time  to  complete.  In  return  I  will  receive 
a  coupon  from  Taco  Bell. 

A)  yes  B)  no 

if  your  answer  is  yes,  please  fill  out  the  following  information  so  that 
the  researcher  can  contact  you  about  where  and  when  to  meet.  Thank  you  in 
advance  for  participating. 

Name  

Address  (incl.  zip  code)  


Phone  Number 


Email  Address 


Times  that  would  be  most  convenient  for  you  to  complete  the  survey: 


APPENDIX  C 
MAIN  STUDY  QUESTIONNAIRE--POSTTEST 


Mother's  Maiden  Name . 
Last  four  digits  of  my  social  security  number. 


Part  1 

Thank  you  for  agreeing  to  participate  in  this  half  of  the  study.  Please  read  the  attached  article. 
Then  read  each  question  carefully  and  circle  your  response. 

1.  The  tone  of  the  message  I  read  was 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  mostly  :  extremely 
positive       positive     positive  negative       negative  negative 

2.  The  message  I  read  had  a  peer  (person  more  or  less  my  age)  as  the  writer. 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  :  unable  :  slightly  :  mostly  :  extremely 
true         true        true  to  tell       untrue       untrue  untrue 

3.  The  message  I  read  was  written  in  a  threatening  manner. 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  mostly  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue       untrue  untrue 

**  For  the  next  four  questions,  please  think  about  what  you  felt  was  the  PRIMARY 
focus  of  the  article.  Please  read  all  four  statements  very  carefully  before  you 
respond.  ** 

4.  The  message  I  read  PRIMARILY  focused  on  how  attending  a  career  counseling 
workshop  could  help  me. 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  mostly  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 

5.  The  message  I  read  PRIMARILY  focused  on  how  I  might  be  hurt  if  I  don't  attend 
a  career  counseling  workshop. 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  mostly  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 
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6.  The  message  I  read  PRIMARILY  focused  on  how  I  might  be  hurt  if  I  don't  decide 
on  o  career  or  a  career  plan. 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  mostly    :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 

7.  The  message  I  read  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  career  counseling. 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  mostly  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 


8. 1  found  the  message  to  be  persuasive. 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  : 
true         true  true 


neither 


slightly 
untrue 


mostly 
untrue 


extremely 
untrue 


9.  After  reading  the  message,  I  am  more  likely  to  try  and  attend  a  career  counseling 
workshop  than  I  was  when  I  filled  out  the  survey  before. 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  mostly  :  extremely 
true         true         true  untrue        untrue  untrue 


10.  The  message  was  easy  to  read. 

extremely  ;  mostly  :  slightly 
true         true  true 


neither 


slightly 
untrue 


mostly 
untrue 


extremely 
untrue 


11.  The  message  made  me  want  to  think  more  about  my  future  career  plans. 


extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly 
true         true  true 


neither 


slightly 
untrue 


mostly 
untrue 


extremely 
untrue 


12.  The  message  made  me  uncomfortable. 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  : 
true         true  true 


neither 


slightly 
untrue 


mostly 
untrue 


extremely 
untrue 


13.  The  message  made  me  feel  guilty. 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly 
true         true  true 


neither 


slightly 
untrue 


mostly 
untrue 


extremely 
untrue 


14.  The  message  made  me  angry. 

extremely    mostly  :  slightly 
true         true  true 


neither  •  slightly  :  mostly  :  extremely 
untrue        untrue  untrue 


15.  The  message  was  written  in  a  supportive  way. 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly 
true         true        true  untrue 


mostly  :  extremely 
untrue  untrue 


16. 1  am  interested  in  finding  out  more  about  career  counseling  workshops. 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  mostly  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 
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17.  I  found  the  message  to  be  credible. 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  mostly  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 

18. 1  got  the  Impression  that  the  writer  of  the  article  was 

A)  male      B)  female      C)  Couldn't  tell 

19.  If  a  message  like  this  had  been  sent  to  me  in  the  mail  right  after  I  enrolled  at 
UF,  I  would  have  taken  the  time  to  read  it. 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  mostly  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 


Part  2 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  by  circling  the  words  that  most  closely  represent  your 
opinions,  attitudes,  or  feelings  about  the  statement  shown  in  bold. 


For  example: 

I  intend  to  go  to  class  today. 

extremely  unlikely :  quite  unlikely :  slightly  unlikely :  neither  :  slightly  likely :  quite  likely :  extremely  likely 


1.  I  intend  to  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  at  the  Career  Resource  Center  in  the 
next  month. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely       likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 


«  For  the  following  8  questions,  the  statements  to  which  you  are  responding  are  the  same. 
Please  note  that  the  responses  are  different.  » 


2.  My  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  at  the  Career  Resource  Center  in  the  next 
month  would  be 

extrethely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
good         good      good  bad        bad  bad 

3.  My  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  at  the  Carzier  Resource  Center  in  the  next 
month  would  be 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
wise  wise         wise  foolish         foolish  foolish 
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4.  My  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  at  the  Career  Resource  Center  in  the  next 
month  would  be 

extremely  :  quite  :     slightly  :  /either  :  slightly  '  quite     :  extremely 
beneficial  beneficial    beneficial  harmful     harmful  harmful 

5.  My  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  at  the  Career  Resource  Center  in  the  next 
month  would  be 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
useful      useful      useful  useless     useless  useless 

6.  My  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  at  the  Career  Resource  Center  in  the  next 
month  would  be 

extremely  ■  quite  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  extremely 
favorable     favorable     favorable  unfavorable     unfavorable  unfavorable 

7.  My  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  at  the  Career  Resource  Center  in  the  next 
month  would  be 

extremely  quite  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
desirable     desirable     desirable  undesirable     undesirable  undesirable 

8.  My  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  at  the  Career  Resource  Center  in  the  next 
month  would  be 

extremely  quite  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
helpful         helpful       helpful  unhelpful      unhelpful  unhelpful 

9.  My  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  at  the  Career  Resource  Center  in  the  next 
month  would  be 

extremely        quite         slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :       quite     :  extremely 
informative  informative  informative  uninformative   uninformative  uninformative 

10.  Finding  a  Job  or  career  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
good         good      good  bad        bad  bad 

11.  Being  focused  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
good         good      good  bad        bad  bad 

12.  Making  contacts  with  professionals  who  work  in  a  career  I  hope  to  have  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
good         good      good  bad        bad  bad 


13.  Declaring  a  major  appropriate  to  my  future  job  or  career  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
good         good      good  bad        bad  bad 
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14.  letting  accurate  information  regarding  jobs  and/or  careers  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
good         good      good                         txid        txid  txid 

15.  Setting  accurate  information  about  internships  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
good         good      good                         bad        bad  bad 

16.  Figuring  out  what  job  or  career  I  want  in  the  future  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
good         good      good                         bad        bad  bad 


17.  Being  hassled  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly 
good         good  good 


neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
bad        bad  bad 


18.  Being  confused  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly 
good        good  good 


:  neither  :  slightly  '  quite  :  extremely 
bad        bad  bad 


19.  Wasting  my  time  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly 
good         good  good 


neither 


slightly 
bad 


quite 
bad 


:  extremely 
bad 


20.  Deciding  on  a  career  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly 
good         good  good 


neither 


slightly 
bad 


quite 
bad 


:  extremely 
bad 


21.  Being  overwhelmed  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly 
good         good  good 


neither 


slightly 
bad 


quite 
bad 


extremely 
bad 


22.  Being  prepared  for  the  job  search  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 

good         good      good                         bad  bad  bad 

23.  Being  on  the  right  track  for  my  future  career  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  •'  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 

good         good      good                         bad  bad  bad 


24.  Being  bored  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly 
good         good  good 


neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
bad        bad  bad 
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25.  Changing  my  mind  about  what  I  have  picked  as  a  career  is 


extremely  :  quite  :  slightly 
good         good  good 

26.  Making  an  informed  decision  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly 
good         good  good 

27.  Being  inspired  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly 
good         good  good 

28.  Being  confident  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly 
good         good  good 

29.  Feeling  pressure  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly 
good         good  good 


neither 


slightly 
bad 


neither  :  slightly 
bad 


quite 
bad 


quite 
bad 


:  neither  :  slightly  :  quite 
bad  bad 


neither 


slightly 
bad 


neither  :  slightly 
bad 


quite 
bad 


quite 
bad 


extremely 
bad 


extremely 
bad 


:  extremely 
bad 


extremely 
bad 


extremely 
bad 


30.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  help  me  finding  a  Job  or  career. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely        likely       likely                      unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

31.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  help  me  figure  out  what  job  or  career  I 
want  in  the  future. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  ■  quite  :  extremely 
likely        likely       likely                      unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

32.  Attending  a  coreier  counseling  workshop  will  help  me  make  contacts  with  professionals 
who  work  in  a  career  I  hope  to  have. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely       likely       likely                     unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

33.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  make  me  overwhelmed. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely       likely       likely                     unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

34.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  help  me  focus. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely        likely       likely                      unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

35.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  bore  me. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  ■  quite  :  extremely 
likely        likely       likely                      unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 
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36.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  help  me  be  more  confident. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely        likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

37.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  prepare  me  for  the  job  search. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely        likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

38.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  inspire  me. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely        likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

39.  Attending  a  coreer  counseling  workshop  will  make  me  change  my  mind  about  the  career 
I  have  picked. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  ;  quite  :  extremely 
likely        likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

40.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  help  me  make  an  informed  decision  about 
my  career  choice. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  "  quite  :  extremely 
likely        likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

41.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  help  me  get  on  the  right  trock  for  my 
future  career. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely        likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

42.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  help  me  make  me  feel  more  pressure. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely        likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

43.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  help  me  decide  on  a  corwr. 

extremely  ■■  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely        likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

44.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  help  me  declare  a  mo^or  appropriate  to  my 
future  job  or  coreer. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely        likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

45.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  help  me  get  accurate  information  regarding 
jobs  and/or  careers. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely        likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 
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46.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  help  me  get  accurate  information  about 
internships. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely       likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

A7.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  be  a  hassle. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly      neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely       likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

48.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  moke  me  more  confused. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely       likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

49.  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  be  a  waste  of  time. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
likely        likely       likely  unlikely     unlikely  unlikely 

50.  Most  people  who  are  important  to  me  think  I  should  attend  a  career  counseling 
workshop  in  the  next  month. 

extremely  ;  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 

51.  My  acodemic  odvisors  think  I  should  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  in  the  next 
month. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 

52.  My  teachers  think  I  should  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  in  the  next  month. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  "  quite  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 

53.  My  parents  think  I  should  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  in  the  next  month. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 

54.  My  friends  think  I  should  attend  a  corzKr  counseling  workshop  in  the  next  month. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither      slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 

55.  My  boyfriend  or  girlfriend  thinks  I  should  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  in  the 
next  month. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 
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56.  My  other  family  members  think  I  should  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  in  the 
next  month. 

extremely  :  mostly  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  ■   quite  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 

57.  Generally  speaking.  I  want  to  do  what  my  academic  advisors  think  I  should  do. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 

58.  Generally  speaking,  I  want  to  do  what  my  teachers  think  I  should  do. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 

59.  Generally  speaking,  I  want  to  do  what  my  parents  think  I  should  do. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  ;  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 

60.  Generally  speaking,  I  want  to  do  what  my  friends  think  I  should  do. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 

61.  Generally  speaking.  I  want  to  do  what  my  girlfriend  or  boyfriend  thinks  I  should  do. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 

62.  Generally  speoking.  I  want  to  do  what  my  other  family  members  think  I  should  do. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 

63. 1  hove  complete  control  over  whether  I  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  in  the 
next  month. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 

64.  For  me  to  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  in  the  next  month  is 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  ■  quite  :  extremely 
easy         easy        easy  difficult     difficult  difficult 

65.  If  I  wanted  to,  I  could  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  in  the  next  month. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 


66.  It  is  up  to  me  whether  I  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  in  the  next  month. 

extremely  :  quite  :  slightly  :  neither  :  slightly  :  quite  :  extremely 
true         true        true  untrue        untrue  untrue 
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[Positive  message  with  a  peer  source] 

Column  that  appeared  in  The  Alligator,  October  2, 1998 
Written  by  Chris  Wells,  University  of  Florida  student.  History  Major 

My  name  is  Chris  Wells,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  -  student  to  student  -  about  what  will 
happen  if  you  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  at  the  University  of  Florida's  Career 
Resource  Center. 

♦  You  might  think  that  it  is  too  eariy  in  your  college  career  to  attend  a  career  counseling 
workshop.  But  that  isn't  true  -  by  attending  a  workshop  you  will  be  able  to  get  on  track 
for  selecting  the  right  major  eariy,  thereby  not  wasting  your  time  and  money  by  signing 
up  for  classes  you  don't  need. 

♦  You  also  might  think  that  attending  a  career  counseling  wori<shop  will  make  you  more 
confused  and  ovenwhelmed  than  you  already  are.  But  that  isn't  true  either  -  by  attending 
a  workshop  you  will  actually  become  less  confused  because  there  are  trained 
counselors  there  to  help  you  make  your  decisions  and  choices.  Although  there  may  be 
many  choices  at  the  beginning,  by  attending  a  wori^shop  you  will  have  a  support  networi< 
of  peers  and  CRC  counselors  there  to  help  you  wori<  through  your  career  choices  to 
make  the  right  decision  -  and  keep  you  from  feeling  overwhelmed. 

♦  Attending  a  career  counseling  wori<shop  will  not  create  more  pressure  in  your  life. 
Actually,  it  will  relieve  pressure  by  helping  you  think  about  your  future  and  laying  down 
some  solid  plans.  Even  if  these  plans  are  simply  to  take  a  year  of  core  courses,  you  will 
have  a  plan.  You  will  have  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes  from  knowing  you  are  worthing 
toward  something  and  not  wasting  your  time  in  a  major  that  won't  work  for  you  in  the 
future. 

♦  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  provide  you  will  lots  of  good  infomiation. 
You  will  get  infomiation  about  new  career  areas,  intemships,  and  how  different  majors 
can  help  you  get  a  job  in  the  field  you  want.  You  can  also  get  good,  solid,  reliable 
infomiation  about  careers  you  are  already  interested  in  from  the  well-trained  career 
counselors  at  the  CRC.  You  will  be  able  to  develop  of  plan  for  what  to  do  while  in  college 
to  prepare  for  a  career  by  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop. 

♦  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  help  you  narrow  your  choices  and  focus 
in  on  a  career  and  a  career  plan.  The  knowledgeable  CRC  counselors  will  be  able  to 
give  you  insight  and  guidance  about  your  future  career.  By  attending  a  career  counseling 
workshop,  you  will  be  able  to  have  your  questions  about  careers  answered. 

♦  Ultimately,  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  give  you  confidence  and  a 
sense  of  security  in  your  career  decision.  You  will  leave  the  career  workshop  feeling 
inspired  and  with  a  plan  for  the  future. 

♦  I  urge  you  to  sign  up  for  and  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  now!  Believe  me, 
you  will  be  glad  you  did. 
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[Positive  message  with  a  non-peer  source] 

Column  thai  appeared  in  The  Alligator,  October  2, 1998 
Written  by  Chris  Wells,  CEO,  Haddon  Industries,  age  57 


My  name  is  Chris  Wells,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  about  what  will  happen  if  you  attend  a 
career  counseling  workshop  at  the  University  of  Florida's  Career  Resource  Center. 

♦  You  might  think  that  it  is  too  early  in  your  college  career  to  attend  a  career  counseling 
workshop.  But  that  isn't  true  -  by  attending  a  workshop  you  will  be  able  to  get  on  track 
for  selecting  the  right  major  early,  thereby  not  wasting  your  time  and  money  by  signing 
up  for  classes  you  don't  need. 

♦  You  also  might  think  that  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  make  you  more 
confused  and  ovenwhelmed  than  you  already  are.  But  that  isn't  true  either  -  by  attending 
a  workshop  you  will  actually  become  less  confused  because  there  are  trained 
counselors  there  to  help  you  make  your  decisions  and  choices.  Although  there  may  be 
many  choices  at  the  beginning,  by  attending  a  workshop  you  will  have  a  support  network 
of  peers  and  CRC  counselors  there  to  help  you  work  through  your  career  choices  to 
make  the  right  decision  -  and  keep  you  from  feeling  ovenwhelmed. 

♦  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  not  create  more  pressure  in  your  life. 
Actually,  it  will  relieve  pressure  by  helping  you  think  about  your  future  and  laying  down 
some  solid  plans.  Even  if  these  plans  are  simply  to  take  a  year  of  core  courses,  you  will 
have  a  plan.  You  will  have  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes  from  knowing  you  are  working 
toward  something  and  not  wasting  your  time  in  a  major  that  won't  work  for  you  in  the 
future. 

♦  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  provide  you  will  lots  of  good  infomiation. 
You  will  get  information  about  new  career  areas,  internships,  and  how  different  majors 
can  help  you  get  a  job  in  the  field  you  want.  You  can  also  get  good,  solid,  reliable 
information  about  careers  you  are  already  interested  in  from  the  well-trained  career 
counselors  at  the  CRC.  You  will  be  able  to  develop  of  plan  for  what  to  do  while  in  college 
to  prepare  for  a  career  by  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop. 

♦  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  help  you  narrow  your  choices  and  focus 
in  on  a  career  and  a  career  plan.  The  knowledgeable  CRC  counselors  will  be  able  to 
give  you  insight  and  guidance  about  your  future  career.  By  attending  a  career  counseling 
workshop,  you  will  be  able  to  have  your  questions  about  careers  answered. 

♦  Ultimately,  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  give  you  confidence  and  a 
sense  of  security  in  your  career  decision.  You  will  leave  the  career  workshop  feeling 
inspired  and  with  a  plan  for  the  future. 

♦  I  urge  you  to  sign  up  for  and  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  now!  Believe  me, 
you  will  be  glad  you  did. 
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[Positive  message  with  an  unknown  source] 

Column  that  appeared  in  The  Alligator,  October!,  1998 
Written  by  Chris  Wells,  age  and  profession  unknown 

My  name  is  Chris  Wells,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  about  what  will  happen  if  you  attend  a 
career  counseling  workshop  at  the  University  of  Florida's  Career  Resource  Center. 

♦  You  might  think  that  it  is  too  eariy  in  your  college  career  to  attend  a  career  counseling 
workshop.  But  that  isn't  true  -  by  attending  a  wori<shop  you  will  be  able  to  get  on  track 
for  selecting  the  right  major  eariy,  thereby  not  wasting  your  time  and  money  by  signing 
up  for  classes  you  don't  need. 

♦  You  also  might  think  that  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  make  you  more 
confused  and  ovenwhelmed  than  you  already  are.  But  that  isn't  true  either  -  by  attending 
a  woricshop  you  will  actually  become  less  confused  because  there  are  trained 
counselors  there  to  help  you  make  your  decisions  and  choices.  Although  there  may  be 
many  choices  at  the  beginning,  by  attending  a  workshop  you  will  have  a  support  network 
of  peers  and  CRC  counselors  there  to  help  you  work  through  your  career  choices  to 
make  the  right  decision  -  and  keep  you  from  feeling  ovenwhelmed. 

♦  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  not  create  more  pressure  in  your  life. 
Actually,  it  will  relieve  pressure  by  helping  you  think  about  your  future  and  laying  down 
some  solid  plans.  Even  if  these  plans  are  simply  to  take  a  year  of  core  courses,  you  will 
have  a  plan.  You  will  have  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes  from  knowing  you  are  worthing 
toward  something  and  not  wasting  your  time  in  a  major  that  won't  wori<  for  you  in  the 
future. 

♦  Attending  a  career  counseling  wori<shop  will  provide  you  will  lots  of  good  information. 
You  will  get  information  about  new  career  areas,  internships,  and  how  different  majors 
can  help  you  get  a  job  in  the  field  you  want.  You  can  also  get  good,  solid,  reliable 
information  about  careers  you  are  already  interested  in  from  the  well-trained  career 
counselors  at  the  CRC.  You  will  be  able  to  develop  of  plan  for  what  to  do  while  in  college 
to  prepare  for  a  career  by  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop. 

♦  Attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  help  you  narrow  your  choices  and  focus 
in  on  a  career  and  a  career  plan.  The  knowledgeable  CRC  counselors  will  be  able  to 
give  you  insight  and  guidance  about  your  future  career.  By  attending  a  career  counseling 
wori<shop,  you  will  be  able  to  have  your  questions  about  careers  answered. 

♦  Ultimately,  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  give  you  confidence  and  a 
sense  of  security  in  your  career  decision.  You  will  leave  the  career  workshop  feeling 
inspired  and  with  a  plan  for  the  future. 

♦  I  urge  you  to  sign  up  for  and  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  now!  Believe  me, 
you  will  be  glad  you  did. 
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[Negative  message  with  a  peer  source] 

Column  that  appeared  in  The  Alligator,  October  2, 1998 
Written  by  Chris  Wells,  University  of  Florida  student.  History  Major 

My  name  is  Chris  Wells,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  -  student  to  student  -  about  what  will 
happen  if  you  do  not  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  at  the  University  of  Florida's 
Career  Resource  Center. 

♦  You  might  think  that  it  is  too  early  in  your  college  career  to  attend  a  career  counseling 
workshop.  But  that  isn't  true  -  if  you  do  not  attend  a  workshop  you  will  not  be  able  to  get 
on  track  for  selecting  the  right  major  early,  and  therefore  you  will  be  wasting  your  time 
and  money  by  signing  up  for  classes  you  don't  need. 

♦  You  also  might  think  that  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  make  you  more 
confused  and  overwhelmed  than  you  already  are.  But  that  isn't  true  either  -  by  not 
attending  a  workshop  you  will  stay  confused  and  become  more  confused  because  you 
won't  have  the  trained  CRC  counselors  to  help  you  make  your  decisions  and  choices.  If 
you  do  not  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop,  you  will  not  have  a  support  network  of 
peers  and  CRC  counselors  to  help  you  work  through  your  career  choices  to  make  the 
right  decision  -  and  keep  you  from  feeling  ovenwhelmed. 

♦  You  will  create  more  pressure  in  your  life  by  not  attending  a  career  counseling 
workshop.  You  will  feel  additional  pressure  by  avoiding  thinking  about  your  future  and 
laying  down  some  solid  plans.  You  will  not  have  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes  from 
knowing  you  are  working  toward  something,  and  you  will  be  wasting  your  time  in  a  major 
that  may  not  work  for  you  in  the  future. 

♦  You  will  not  be  provided  with  lots  of  good  information  if  you  do  not  attend  a  career 
counseling  workshop.  You  will  not  be  able  to  get  information  about  new  career  areas, 
internships,  and  how  different  majors  can  help  you  get  a  job  in  the  field  you  want.  You 
will  not  be  able  to  get  good,  solid,  reliable  information  about  careers  you  are  already 
interested  in  from  the  well-trained  career  counselors  at  the  CRC.  You  will  not  be  able  to 
develop  of  plan  for  what  to  do  while  in  college  to  prepare  for  a  career  if  you  do  not  attend 
a  career  counseling  workshop. 

♦  If  you  do  not  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop,  you  will  not  get  help  narrowing 
down  your  choices  or  help  focusing  in  on  a  career  or  a  career  plan.  The  knowledgeable 
CRC  counselors  will  not  be  able  to  give  you  insight  and  guidance  about  your  future 
career.  If  you  do  not  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop,  you  will  not  be  able  to  have 
your  questions  about  careers  answered. 

♦  Ultimately,  if  you  do  not  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop,  you  will  not  have 
confidence  or  a  sense  of  security  about  your  career  decision.  You  will  not  feel  inspired, 
and  you  will  not  have  a  plan  for  the  future. 

♦  I  urge  you  to  sign  up  for  and  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  now!  Believe  me, 
you  will  be  glad  you  did. 
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[Negative  message  with  a  non-peer  source] 

Column  that  appeared  in  The  Alligator,  October  2, 1998 
Written  by  Chris  Wells,  CEO,  Haddon  Industries,  age  57 

My  name  is  Chris  Wells,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  about  what  will  happen  if  you  do  not 
attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  at  the  University  of  Florida's  Career  Resource 
Center. 

♦  You  might  think  that  it  is  too  early  in  your  college  career  to  attend  a  career  counseling 
workshop.  But  that  isn't  true  -  if  you  do  not  attend  a  workshop  you  will  not  be  able  to  get 
on  track  for  selecting  the  right  major  early,  and  therefore  you  will  be  wasting  your  time 
and  money  by  signing  up  for  classes  you  don't  need. 

♦  You  also  might  think  that  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  make  you  more 
confused  and  overwhelmed  than  you  already  are.  But  that  isn't  true  either  -  by  not 
attending  a  workshop  you  will  stay  confused  and  become  more  confused  because  you 
won't  have  the  trained  CRC  counselors  to  help  you  make  your  decisions  and  choices.  If 
you  do  not  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop,  you  will  not  have  a  support  network  of 
peers  and  CRC  counselors  to  help  you  work  through  your  career  choices  to  make  the 
right  decision  -  and  keep  you  from  feeling  ovenwhelmed. 

♦  You  will  create  more  pressure  in  your  life  by  not  attending  a  career  counseling 
workshop.  You  will  feel  additional  pressure  by  avoiding  thinking  about  your  future  and 
laying  down  some  solid  plans.  You  will  not  have  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes  from 
knowing  you  are  working  toward  something,  and  you  will  be  wasting  your  time  in  a  major 
that  may  not  work  for  you  in  the  future. 

♦  You  will  not  be  provided  with  lots  of  good  information  if  you  do  not  attend  a  career 
counseling  workshop.  You  will  not  be  able  to  get  information  about  new  career  areas, 
internships,  and  how  different  majors  can  help  you  get  a  job  in  the  field  you  want.  You 
will  not  be  able  to  get  good,  solid,  reliable  information  about  careers  you  are  already 
interested  in  from  the  well-trained  career  counselors  at  the  CRC.  You  will  not  be  able  to 
develop  of  plan  for  what  to  do  while  in  college  to  prepare  for  a  career  if  you  do  not  attend 
a  career  counseling  workshop. 

♦  If  you  do  not  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop,  you  will  not  get  help  narrowing 
down  your  choices  or  help  focusing  in  on  a  career  or  a  career  plan.  The  knowledgeable 
CRC  counselors  will  not  be  able  to  give  you  insight  and  guidance  about  your  future 
career.  If  you  do  not  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop,  you  will  not  be  able  to  have 
your  questions  about  careers  answered. 

♦  Ultimately,  if  you  do  not  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop,  you  will  not  have 
confidence  or  a  sense  of  security  about  your  career  decision.  You  will  not  feel  inspired, 
and  you  will  not  have  a  plan  for  the  future. 

♦  I  urge  you  to  sign  up  for  and  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  now!  Believe  me, 
you  will  be  glad  you  did. 
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[Negative  message  with  an  unknown  source] 

Column  that  appeared  in  The  Alligator,  October!,  1998 
Written  by  Chris  Wells,  age  and  profession  unknown 

My  name  Is  Chris  Wells,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  about  what  will  happen  if  you  do  not 
attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  at  the  University  of  Florida's  Career  Resource 
Center. 

♦  You  might  think  that  it  is  too  early  in  your  college  career  to  attend  a  career  counseling 
workshop.  But  that  isn't  true  -  if  you  do  not  attend  a  workshop  you  will  not  be  able  to  get 
on  track  for  selecting  the  right  major  early,  and  therefore  you  will  be  wasting  your  time 
and  money  by  signing  up  for  classes  you  don't  need. 

♦  You  also  might  think  that  attending  a  career  counseling  workshop  will  make  you  more 
confused  and  overwhelmed  than  you  already  are.  But  that  isn't  true  either  -  by  not 
attending  a  workshop  you  will  stay  confused  and  become  more  confused  because  you 
won't  have  the  trained  CRC  counselors  to  help  you  make  your  decisions  and  choices.  If 
you  do  not  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop,  you  will  not  have  a  support  network  of 
peers  and  CRC  counselors  to  help  you  work  through  your  career  choices  to  make  the 
right  decision  -  and  keep  you  from  feeling  ovenwhelmed. 

♦  You  will  create  more  pressure  in  your  life  by  not  attending  a  career  counseling 
workshop.  You  will  feel  additional  pressure  by  avoiding  thinking  about  your  future  and 
laying  down  some  solid  plans.  You  will  not  have  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes  from 
knowing  you  are  working  toward  something,  and  you  will  be  wasting  your  time  in  a  major 
that  may  not  work  for  you  in  the  future. 

♦  You  will  not  be  provided  with  lots  of  good  information  if  you  do  not  attend  a  career 
counseling  workshop.  You  will  not  be  able  to  get  information  about  new  career  areas, 
internships,  and  how  different  majors  can  help  you  get  a  job  in  the  field  you  want.  You 
will  not  be  able  to  get  good,  solid,  reliable  information  about  careers  you  are  already 
interested  in  from  the  well-trained  career  counselors  at  the  CRC.  You  will  not  be  able  to 
develop  of  plan  for  what  to  do  while  in  college  to  prepare  for  a  career  if  you  do  not  attend 
a  career  counseling  workshop. 

♦  If  you  do  not  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop,  you  will  not  get  help  narrowing 
down  your  choices  or  help  focusing  in  on  a  career  or  a  career  plan.  The  knowledgeable 
CRC  counselors  will  not  be  able  to  give  you  insight  and  guidance  about  your  future 
career.  If  you  do  not  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop,  you  will  not  be  able  to  have 
your  questions  about  careers  answered. 

♦  Ultimately,  if  you  do  not  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop,  you  will  not  have 
confidence  or  a  sense  of  security  about  your  career  decision.  You  will  not  feel  inspired, 
and  you  will  not  have  a  plan  for  the  future. 

♦  I  urge  you  to  sign  up  for  and  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  now!  Believe  me, 
you  will  be  glad  you  did. 
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[Traditional  message  with  a  peer  source] 

Column  that  appeared  in  The  Alligator,  October  2, 1998 
Written  by  Chris  Wells,  University  of  Florida  student.  History  Major 

My  name  Is  Chris  Wells,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  -  student  to  student  -  about  what  will 
happen  if  you  remain  unsure  and  undecided  about  your  future  career. 

♦  You  might  think  that  it  is  too  early  in  your  college  career  to  decide  on  a  future  career. 
But  that  isn't  true  -  if  you  do  not  decide  on  a  future  career  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  on 
track  for  selecting  the  right  major  early,  and  therefore  you  will  be  wasting  your  time  and 
money  by  signing  up  for  classes  you  don't  need. 

♦  You  also  might  think  that  thinking  about  careers  and  having  to  deciding  on  a  career 
will  make  you  more  confused  and  ovenwhelmed  than  you  already  are.  But  that  isn't  true 
either  -  by  not  thinking  about  the  future  and  remaining  undecided  and  unsure  about  your 
future  career,  you  will  stay  confused  and  become  more  confused  because  you  won't  be 
seeking  the  assistance  of  trained  career  counselors  to  help  you  make  your  decisions 
and  choices. 

♦  Remaining  undecided  about  your  future  career  will  create  more  pressure  in  your  life. 
You  will  feel  additional  pressure  by  avoiding  thinking  about  your  future  and  laying  down 
some  solid  plans.  You  will  not  have  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes  from  knowing  you  are 
worthing  toward  something,  and  you  will  be  wasting  your  time  in  a  major  that  may  not 
work  for  you  in  the  future. 

♦  You  will  be  unable  to  get  lots  of  good  career  information  if  continue  to  refuse  to  think 
about  deciding  on  a  future  career.  You  will  not  be  able  to  get  information  about  new 
career  areas,  intemships,  and  how  different  majors  can  help  you  get  a  job  because  you 
won't  know  where  to  look  and  will  be  unable  to  focus.  You  will  not  be  able  to  get  good, 
solid,  reliable  information  about  careers  you  are  already  interested  in  from  the  well- 
trained  career  counselors  at  the  CRC.  You  will  not  be  able  to  develop  of  plan  for  what  to 
do  while  in  college  to  prepare  for  a  career  if  you  do  no  think  about  your  future  career  and 
remain  undecided  about  your  future  career. 

♦  If  you  refuse  to  think  about  your  future  career  and  remain  undecided,  you  will  not  get 
help  narrowing  down  your  choices  or  help  focusing  in  on  a  career  or  a  career  plan.  The 
knowledgeable  CRC  counselors  will  not  be  able  to  give  you  insight  and  guidance  about 
your  future  career.  If  you  continue  to  avoid  thinking  about  your  future  career,  you  will  not 
be  able  to  have  your  questions  about  careers  answered. 

♦  Ultimately,  if  you  do  not  think  about  your  future  career  and  remain  undecided  about 
your  future  career,  you  will  not  have  confidence  or  a  sense  of  security  about  your  career 
plans.  You  will  not  feel  inspired,  and  you  will  not  have  a  plan  for  the  future. 

♦  I  urge  you  to  sign  up  for  and  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  now!  Believe  me, 
you  will  be  glad  you  did. 
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[Traditional  message  with  a  non-peer  source] 


Column  that  appeared  in  The  Alligator,  October  2, 1998 
Written  by  Chris  Wells,  CEO,  Haddon  Industries,  age  57 

My  name  is  Chris  Wells,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  about  what  will  happen  if  you  remain 
unsure  and  undecided  about  your  future  career. 

♦  You  might  think  that  it  is  too  early  in  your  college  career  to  decide  on  a  future  career. 
But  that  isn't  true  -  if  you  do  not  decide  on  a  future  career  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  on 
track  for  selecting  the  right  major  early,  and  therefore  you  will  be  wasting  your  time  and 
money  by  signing  up  for  classes  you  don't  need. 

♦  You  also  might  think  that  thinking  about  careers  and  having  to  deciding  on  a  career 
will  make  you  more  confused  and  overwhelmed  than  you  already  are.  But  that  isn't  true 
either  -  by  not  thinking  about  the  future  and  remaining  undecided  and  unsure  about  your 
future  career,  you  will  stay  confused  and  become  more  confused  because  you  won't  be 
seeking  the  assistance  of  trained  career  counselors  to  help  you  make  your  decisions 
and  choices. 

♦  Remaining  undecided  about  your  future  career  will  create  more  pressure  in  your  life. 
You  will  feel  additional  pressure  by  avoiding  thinking  about  your  future  and  laying  down 
some  solid  plans.  You  will  not  have  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes  from  knowing  you  are 
working  toward  something,  and  you  will  be  wasting  your  time  in  a  major  that  may  not 
work  for  you  in  the  future. 

♦  You  will  be  unable  to  get  lots  of  good  career  information  if  continue  to  refuse  to  think 
about  deciding  on  a  future  career.  You  will  not  be  able  to  get  information  about  new 
career  areas,  intemships,  and  how  different  majors  can  help  you  get  a  job  because  you 
won't  know  where  to  look  and  will  be  unable  to  focus.  You  will  not  be  able  to  get  good, 
solid,  reliable  information  about  careers  you  are  already  interested  in  from  the  well- 
trained  career  counselors  at  the  CRC.  You  will  not  be  able  to  develop  of  plan  for  what  to 
do  while  in  college  to  prepare  for  a  career  if  you  do  no  think  about  your  future  career  and 
remain  undecided  about  your  future  career. 

♦  If  you  refuse  to  think  about  your  future  career  and  remain  undecided,  you  will  not  get 
help  narrowing  down  your  choices  or  help  focusing  in  on  a  career  or  a  career  plan.  The 
knowledgeable  CRC  counselors  will  not  be  able  to  give  you  insight  and  guidance  about 
your  future  career.  If  you  continue  to  avoid  thinking  about  your  future  career,  you  will  not 
be  able  to  have  your  questions  about  careers  answered. 

♦  Ultimately,  if  you  do  not  think  about  your  future  career  and  remain  undecided  about 
your  future  career,  you  will  not  have  confidence  or  a  sense  of  security  about  your  career 
plans.  You  will  not  feel  inspired,  and  you  will  not  have  a  plan  for  the  future. 

♦  I  urge  you  to  sign  up  for  and  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  now!  Believe  me, 
you  will  be  glad  you  did. 
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[Traditional  message  with  an  unknown  source] 

Column  that  appeared  in  The  Alligator,  October  2, 1998 
Written  by  Chris  Wells,  age  and  profession  unknown 

My  name  is  Chris  Wells,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  about  what  will  happen  if  you  remain 
unsure  and  undecided  about  your  future  career. 

♦  You  might  think  that  it  is  too  early  in  your  college  career  to  decide  on  a  future  career. 
But  that  isn't  tme  -  if  you  do  not  decide  on  a  future  career  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  on 
track  for  selecting  the  right  major  early,  and  therefore  you  will  be  wasting  your  time  and 
money  by  signing  up  for  classes  you  don't  need. 

♦  You  also  might  think  that  thinking  about  careers  and  having  to  deciding  on  a  career 
will  make  you  more  confused  and  ovenwhelmed  than  you  already  are.  But  that  isn't  true 
either  -  by  not  thinking  about  the  future  and  remaining  undecided  and  unsure  about  your 
future  career,  you  will  stay  confused  and  become  more  confused  because  you  won't  be 
seeking  the  assistance  of  trained  career  counselors  to  help  you  make  your  decisions 
and  choices. 

♦  Remaining  undecided  about  your  future  career  will  create  more  pressure  in  your  life. 
You  will  feel  additional  pressure  by  avoiding  thinking  about  your  future  and  laying  down 
some  solid  plans.  You  will  not  have  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes  from  knowing  you  are 
working  toward  something,  and  you  will  be  wasting  your  time  in  a  major  that  may  not 
wori<  for  you  in  the  future. 

♦  You  will  be  unable  to  get  lots  of  good  career  information  if  continue  to  refuse  to  think 
about  deciding  on  a  future  career.  You  will  not  be  able  to  get  information  about  new 
career  areas,  intemships,  and  how  different  majors  can  help  you  get  a  job  because  you 
won't  know  where  to  look  and  will  be  unable  to  focus.  You  will  not  be  able  to  get  good, 
solid,  reliable  information  about  careers  you  are  already  interested  in  from  the  well- 
trained  career  counselors  at  the  CRC.  You  will  not  be  able  to  develop  of  plan  for  what  to 
do  while  in  college  to  prepare  for  a  career  if  you  do  no  think  about  your  future  career  and 
remain  undecided  about  your  future  career. 

♦  If  you  refuse  to  think  about  your  future  career  and  remain  undecided,  you  will  not  get 
help  narrowing  down  your  choices  or  help  focusing  in  on  a  career  or  a  career  plan.  The 
knowledgeable  CRC  counselors  will  not  be  able  to  give  you  insight  and  guidance  about 
your  future  career.  If  you  continue  to  avoid  thinking  about  your  future  career,  you  will  not 
be  able  to  have  your  questions  about  careers  answered. 

♦  Ultimately,  if  you  do  not  think  about  your  future  career  and  remain  undecided  about 
your  future  career,  you  will  not  have  confidence  or  a  sense  of  security  about  your  career 
plans.  You  will  not  feel  inspired,  and  you  will  not  have  a  plan  for  the  future. 

♦  I  urge  you  to  sign  up  for  and  attend  a  career  counseling  workshop  now!  Believe  me, 
you  will  be  glad  you  did. 
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[Unrelated  message  with  a  peer  source] 


What  is  Meditation? 

by  Chris  Wells,  University  of  Florida  student.  History  major 

The  calming  mental  exercises  of  meditation  are  a  proven  antidote  for  stress,  tension, 
anxiety,  and  panic.  Meditation  is  also  a  scientifically  verified  way  to  reduce  high  blood 
pressure  and  relieve  chronic  pain.  Many  people  find  it  helpfiil  for  headaches  and 
respiratory  problems  such  as  emphysema  and  asthma. 


Meditation  is  a  deliberate  suspension  of  the  stream  of  consciousness  that  usually  occupies 
the  mind.  Its  primary  goal  is  to  induce  mental  tranquility  and  physical  relaxation.  There 
are  many  different  approaches  to  meditation,  each  with  its  own  specialized  techniques. 
However,  all  have  a  few  requirements  in  common: 

■  A  quiet  environment  where  you  won't  be  disturbed 

■  A  comfortable  position,  usually  sitting  in  a  straight-backed  chair 

■  A  point  of  focus  for  your  mind 

Most  people  take  lessons  in  meditation,  but  it's  possible  to  teach  yourself,  using  books  or 
videos  and  applying  some  basic  principles.  At  the  outset,  whatever  the  form  of 
meditation,  you  need  to  wear  comfortable  clothes  and  assume  a  sitting  position.  Most 
people  choose  to  sit  in  a  straight-backed  chair,  although  some  find  it  comfortable  to  sit  in 
the  classic  meditating  position,  cross-legged  on  the  floor.  Either  way,  the  spine  should  be 
vertical.  Slow,  rhythmic  breathing  is  a  necessity  in  all  forms  of  meditation,  although  each 
approach  has  a  different  way  of  achieving  this.  As  you  sit  quietly  and  breathe 
rhythmically,  you  must  focus  on  something—it  may  be  your  own  breathing;  or  an  image 
such  as  a  religious  symbol,  a  flower,  or  a  candle;  or  a  word  or  phrase  repeated 
rhythmically.  This  word  or  phrase  is  called  a  mantra. 

Many  people  prefer  to  keep  their  eyes  closed  during  meditation,  to  avoid  visual 
distractions  and  enhance  concentration.  Some  people  use  soothing  music.  Try  to  stay  as 
still  as  possible  throughout  the  meditation  period  and  let  your  attention,  as  much  as 
possible,  be  passive.  If  you  catch  your  mind  wandering,  try  to  refocus  on  the  image  or 
mantra  you're  using.  Most  people  find  that,  as  they  gain  practice,  their  random  thoughts 
diminish,  and  the  meditative  state  becomes  more  natural  and  instinctive. 

There  are  several  approaches  to  meditation,  including  transcendental  meditation  (TM). 
This  is  the  most  common  form  of  meditation  in  the  western  world.  It  involves  mental 
repetition  of  a  mantra,  usually  a  Sanskrit  sound  provided  by  the  instructor.  TM 
practitioners  sit  upright  in  a  straight-backed  chair  with  their  eyes  closed,  and  meditate  for 
15  to  20  minutes  twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening. 
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[Unrelated  message  with  a  non-peer  source] 


What  is  Meditation? 

by  Chris  Wells,  CEO  of  Haddon  Industries,  age  57 

The  calming  mental  exercises  of  meditation  are  a  proven  antidote  for  stress,  tension, 
anxiety,  and  panic.  Meditation  is  also  a  scientifically  verified  way  to  reduce  high  blood 
pressure  and  relieve  chronic  pain.  Many  people  find  it  helpfiil  for  headaches  and 
respiratory  problems  such  as  emphysema  and  asthma. 


Meditation  is  a  deliberate  suspension  of  the  stream  of  consciousness  that  usually  occupies 
the  mind.  Its  primary  goal  is  to  induce  mental  tranquility  and  physical  relaxation.  There 
are  many  different  approaches  to  meditation,  each  with  its  own  specialized  techniques. 
However,  all  have  a  few  requirements  in  common: 

■  A  quiet  environment  where  you  won't  be  disturbed 

■  A  comfortable  position,  usually  sitting  in  a  straight-backed  chair 

■  A  point  of  focus  for  your  mind 

Most  people  take  lessons  in  meditation,  but  it's  possible  to  teach  yourself,  using  books  or 
videos  and  applying  some  basic  principles.  At  the  outset,  whatever  the  form  of 
meditation,  you  need  to  wear  comfortable  clothes  and  assume  a  sitting  position.  Most 
people  choose  to  sit  in  a  straight-backed  chair,  although  some  find  it  comfortable  to  sit  in 
the  classic  meditating  position,  cross-legged  on  the  floor.  Either  way,  the  spine  should  be 
vertical.  Slow,  rhythmic  breathing  is  a  necessity  in  all  forms  of  meditation,  although  each 
approach  has  a  different  way  of  achieving  this.  As  you  sit  quietly  and  breathe 
rhythmically,  you  must  focus  on  something-it  may  be  your  own  breathing;  or  an  image 
such  as  a  religious  symbol,  a  flower,  or  a  candle;  or  a  word  or  phrase  repeated 
rhythmicaUy.  This  word  or  phrase  is  called  a  mantra. 

Many  people  prefer  to  keep  their  eyes  closed  during  meditation,  to  avoid  visual 
distractions  and  enhance  concentration.  Some  people  use  soothing  music.  Try  to  stay  as 
still  as  possible  throughout  the  meditation  period  and  let  your  attention,  as  much  as 
possible,  be  passive.  If  you  catch  your  mind  wandering,  try  to  refocus  on  the  image  or 
mantra  you're  using.  Most  people  find  that,  as  they  gain  practice,  their  random  thoughts 
diminish,  and  the  meditative  state  becomes  more  natural  and  instinctive. 

There  are  several  approaches  to  meditation,  including  transcendental  meditation  (TM). 
This  is  the  most  common  form  of  meditation  in  the  western  world.  It  involves  mental 
repetition  of  a  mantra,  usually  a  Sanskrit  sound  provided  by  the  instructor.  TM 
practitioners  sit  upright  in  a  straight-backed  chair  with  their  eyes  closed,  and  meditate  for 
15  to  20  minutes  twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening. 
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[Unrelated  message  with  an  unknown  source] 


What  is  Meditation? 

by  Chris  Wells,  age  and  profession  unknown 

The  calming  mental  exercises  of  meditation  are  a  proven  antidote  for  stress,  tension, 
anxiety,  and  panic.  Meditation  is  also  a  scientifically  verified  way  to  reduce  high  blood 
pressure  and  relieve  chronic  pain.  Many  people  find  it  helpful  for  headaches  and 
respiratory  problems  such  as  emphysema  and  asthma. 


Meditation  is  a  deliberate  suspension  of  the  stream  of  consciousness  that  usually  occupies 
the  mind.  Its  primary  goal  is  to  induce  mental  tranquility  and  physical  relaxation.  There 
are  many  different  approaches  to  meditation,  each  with  its  own  specialized  techniques. 
However,  all  have  a  few  requirements  in  common: 

■  A  quiet  environment  where  you  won't  be  disturbed 

■  A  comfortable  position,  usually  sitting  in  a  straight-backed  chair 

■  A  point  of  focus  for  your  mind 

Most  people  take  lessons  in  meditation,  but  it's  possible  to  teach  yourself,  using  books  or 
videos  and  applying  some  basic  principles.  At  the  outset,  whatever  the  form  of 
meditation,  you  need  to  wear  comfortable  clothes  and  assume  a  sitting  position.  Most 
people  choose  to  sit  in  a  straight-backed  chair,  although  some  find  it  comfortable  to  sit  in 
the  classic  meditating  position,  cross-legged  on  the  floor.  Either  way,  the  spine  should  be 
vertical.  Slow,  rhythmic  breathing  is  a  necessity  in  all  forms  of  meditation,  although  each 
approach  has  a  different  way  of  achieving  this.  As  you  sit  quietly  and  breathe 
rhythmically,  you  must  focus  on  something— it  may  be  your  own  breathing;  or  an  image 
such  as  a  religious  symbol,  a  flower,  or  a  candle;  or  a  word  or  phrase  repeated 
rhythmically.  This  word  or  phrase  is  called  a  mantra. 

Many  people  prefer  to  keep  their  eyes  closed  during  meditation,  to  avoid  visual 
distractions  and  enhance  concentration.  Some  people  use  soothing  music.  Try  to  stay  as 
still  as  possible  throughout  the  meditation  period  and  let  your  attention,  as  much  as 
possible,  be  passive.  If  you  catch  your  mind  wandering,  try  to  refocus  on  the  image  or 
mantra  you're  using.  Most  people  find  that,  as  they  gain  practice,  their  random  thoughts 
diminish,  and  the  meditative  state  becomes  more  natural  and  instinctive. 

There  are  several  approaches  to  meditation,  including  transcendental  meditation  (TM). 
This  is  the  most  common  form  of  meditation  in  the  western  world.  It  involves  mental 
repetition  of  a  mantra,  usually  a  Sanskrit  sound  provided  by  the  instructor.  TM 
practitioners  sit  upright  in  a  straight-backed  chair  with  their  eyes  closed,  and  meditate  for 
1 5  to  20  minutes  twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening. 
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